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{For THE PaActFic.] 
All Thy Works Shall Praise Thee. 


Ps. xcv: 10. 


The grass that meekly by the wayside grows; 
The stately tree that in the forest waves; 
The tiny bud that heralds blooming rose; 
The fields of grain that promise coming 
sheaves; 
The acorn that gives birth to sturdy oak; 
The little flower close clinging to the sod; 
In gladsome fervor—each and all evoke 
Pzans of joyous praise to thee, O God! 


Ocean’s strong voice the proffered praise main- 
tains 

In swelling surges cast on rocky shore; 

The raging storm blends in its pat’ ring rains 
Its treble notes with Ocean’s deep-bass roar. 

The passing breeze that woos the willing pine: 
The gentle zephyr, laden by the rose 

With its sweet fragrance, formed by thy design, 
Unite in praise that ever to Thee flows. 


The orbs eternal throughout space that roll, 
And send their glow to cheer the darksome 
night 
That shrouds the earth in gloom from pole to 
po 
The comets rushing in erratic flight 
Through realms unknown, vast in immensity; 
From nebulz condensed, new worlds shed 
rays 


nfantile; dim and feeble though they be, 


With all combine in yielding earnest praise, | 


Through Thy perfected work, our God, to Thee! 


If all Thy works in praise to Thee resound; 
If earth and sea with sky and air shall blend 
To swell the anthem, deep, sublime, profound, 
That upward to Thyself they ever send; 
_ How greater far becomes our constant need— 
For love and mercy Thou to us hast shown— 
The wise example they present, to heed, 


And place our prayerful praise before Thy | 


throne. S. 


—— 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON, June 18, 1891. 
My Dear PaciFic: From this center 


of things terrestrial, looking back over 
the last few days, I am impressed with | 


the wonderful beauty (not grandeur) of 
all this ‘“Home” land. I am surprised, 


too, by the very large proportion of the 


acreage devoted to meadows and pastur- | 
age, and the small number of fields’ 
plowed and sown. Sheep: and kine | 
abound everywhere. Horses are rela- 
tively few. The fields are small, and 
fenced, of course, with hedge. At this 


were numerous, The services were im- THE HOLY SPIRIT AND CHRISTIAN 


pressive, but not so fine as we some- 


times enjoy. We went to Dr. Parker’s” 


Thursday-noon lecture this day. The 
gallery was not opened ; the body of the 
house was full, The men outnumbered 


females was considerable. I was too 
far off at one service, and too near at 
the other, to hear pleasantly one who 
thunders some, and whispers a good 
deal. However, Dr. Parker is a power, 
and keeps the attention well, and draws 
the plaudits of his admirers. Yours, 
B. 


DRESDEN, Saxony, June 24, 1891. 

My brief continental tour has brought 
me no farther than this pleasant city, 
by the Elbe. I crossed the “British 
channel” at one of its wider parts, about 
one hundred and seventy miles, taking 
eight hours, from Queenboro to Flush- 
ing. The route across Holland, from 
Flushing to Venlo, is quite rural and 
direct, passing through no old and his- 
toric cities. Of course, we noted that 
canals were a wisdom and windmills a 
power in that Jow lying country. The 
question of fuel is a burning one, ina 
region wi hout forests or coal mines, and 
producing only a little peat for heating 
purposes. There are many waste tracts 
still in Holland, and there are thousands 


| of acres of thin, cold soils, that will grow 


nothing but scrubby pines and birches. 
Such trees are carefully planted out on 
such soils, and they become large enough 
for small cord wood in a generation of 
time. The constant succession of nar- 
row strips of rye, of potatoes, of beans, 
of cabbages, and so on, was evidence of 
the smallness of the farms, and of the 
generally narrow condition of the coun- 
try people. (Some of our ‘‘poor” farmers 


‘of the interior might learn something to 


their advantage by a brief sojourn in 
Holland, as long, say, as our Pilgrim 
fathers tarried there). 

The night came down as we entered 
Germany. But the women were out 
bright and early hoeing potatoes and 


‘other vegetables (never any “Indian 


time of the year all are intensely green, | corn”), as we rode from Madgeburg to 


and, in the distance, all look just alike, | Halle, to Leipsic, to Dresden. 
whether devoted to pasture, hay, or. 


grain, wheat and oats not having eared 
out. 
height, were distinguishable. A field of | 
Indian corn was nowhere seen; nor is | 
the variety of crops apparently so great 
as it might be. Naturally enough, 
potatoes are planted everywhere, and all 
the cabbage kind, and the rhubarb 
stems and leaves are enormous. 

The relatively small number of farm- 
ers is striking. Most of the people we 
meet live by other means than the culti- 
vation of the soil. Mining, manufactur- 
inc, building, and trading absorb the 
people’s energies more than in any part 
of our country. The preponderance of 
the female population is very noticeable. ' 
Sometimes we sojourners have to do> 
with none but women, and they seem to 
“run” the affairs of the realm, from the 
Queen down. The hotels, the railway 
stations, the cathedrals and churches, | 
ruins, and so on, all are very largely ' 
managed or served by women, or both. 
That everything of this sort is done re- 
markably well is obvious; that we are 
frequently charged high prices is equally 
true. “Ladies” do not work for noth- | 
ing. 

Coming into London, the river aspect | 

of the city has not altered much the last 
thirty years, though the famous Victoria | 
embankment has been completed during 
this time, and about midway along it 
has been set up the obelisk ‘presented | 
by the Khedive of Egypt. This was 
the second time I had seen it. In 1860 
itlay on the ground at Alexandria, in 
Egypt, along side of the obelisk then 
Standing there, which, in turn, has been 
taken down, and set up again in Central 
park, New York. ‘Their original posi- 
tion was not at Alexandria. When the 
great Alexander built his city, more 
than three centuries before Christ, he 
robbed some other place of the obe- 
lisks in order to adorn his own. They 
Stand, therefore, at present, in their 
third position. It is an _ interesting 
question, will they ever stand in a 
fourth position ? 
_ Trafalgar square, with its fountains, 
lions, monuments and _ statues, is as 
attractive a place as any city affords. 
In the vicinity of it many new buildings | 
bave arisen, and the most pretentious of 
the modern hotels, like the “Victoria,” 
the “Metropole,” and the “Grand.” In 
ascene like this, if he likes, one can 
isolate himself and sit solitary and think, 
or he can thrust himself into the crowd, 
and bustle, and noise, and din, and 
push, and grind, of the moving, restless 
mass. The latter he must do much of 
the time he is out-of-doors, except here 
and there. 

My place of sojourn has been near 
the “City Temple,” and last Sunday I 
worshiped there. Its general structure 
is like that of the First church in San 

Francisco, but it is not so large nor so 
Clegant. The audience filled it well. 


A few fields of rye, by color and . 


It was very miscellaneous. The visitors 


These 
are cities of various renown, and the 
better parts of Germany are not far 
away. ‘Till one thinks of other things 
than soils and cities and culture and 
climes, he cannot understand why Ger- 
mans should ever migrate by hundre 

and thousands, 


Dresden is attractive to foreigners, 
some of whom stay here by the year, and 
school their children here, because it is 
clean and quiet, full of fine shops, has 
an abundance of parks, fountains, gar- 
dens, museums, galleries, and other like 
attractions. On Sunday, the a2rst, I 
worshiped with the Scotch church (be 


| longing to the Establishment), which was 


near by, and the only one in which Eng- 
lish is used. The discourse was intend- 
ed mainly for the yraduating class of a 
distinguished school for young ladies. It 
was a well-written, plain, clear, and earn- 
est discourse, and was carefully listened 
toand well received. The church build- 
ing is of stone, at the parting of ways, 


| with a yard full of flowers in front. It 


wi:l seat about 300, I presume, and was 
about two thirds full, or more. There 
was singing five times, only once from 
the ancient Scotch version of the Psalms 
for music, which has, in spite of its un- 
couthness, pushed itself around the 
world. 

I have been through the gallery of 
paintings again, to see its old celebri- 
ties, and to look at some of its recent ac- 
quirements, from the hand of Munkacsy, 
(the painter of ‘‘Christ before Pilate”) and 
Hoffmann, whose “Christ among the 
Doctors,” in the Temple, is very charm- 
ing. (While in the gallery we met, with 


his daughter, Mr. Stebbins, long known 
in your Mercantile Library for his abili- 


ties and his urbanities.) There were 
several copyists at work before some of 
the noted canvases. It'is alleged that 
no day passes when some one is not pres- 
ent, known to be, or adjudged to be, an 
American. The crew that finds a severe 
satisfaction in scorning Americans, does 
not anchor itself here. There are four 
California ladies lodged in the ‘‘Pension,” 
where I have been staying. ‘They are 
very much interested and well content- 
ed. They think they may remain for 
months before exhausting the place of its 
power to please and serve, they take 
things so leisurely. | 
Saxony is a stronghold of Protestan- 
ism. Still, the royal family is Roman 
Catholic, and the church in which they 
worship, with great ostentation, is one of 
the grandest in all the empire. The 
show of pomp and splendor is intended 
to make an impression, which statistics 
failto do. And many there are in all 
the lands that go only by the sight of 
their eyes, or the ringing in their ie 


It will cost $9,478,547 to run the city 
of Brooklyn during 1892. This 1s at 


the rate of $11 for every man, woman’ 


and child in the city. The rate in San 
Francisco is over $25. | 


firmities.” 
the women, but the attendance of * 


full-grown orchard trees. 


| Gospel, it is my full belief that the Holy 


EXPERIENCE, 


BY REV. S. BRISTOL. 


‘‘Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our in 
Rom. viii: 26. 

I was once asked by a Christian 
brother if I had any proof of the exist. 
ence and work of the Holy Spirit outszde 
the testimony of Holy Writ? Especially, 
he wished to know if I had any such 
proofs in my personal experience? And 
if I had, he would like to know what, 
and of what sort they were. I replied 
that I had such proofs daily—almost 
hourly—and during my _ whole life, 
enough to fill volumes. Some of them, 
perhaps the most remarkable and con- 


clusive, were so eminently private—and 


as it were confidential between me and 
God—that I shrank back from relating 
them. Others, not of this class, I had 
no objection to giving asa part of my 
testimony that God is faithful to his 
promises ; that in these last days, as in 
the Apostolic, he gives the Holy Spirit 
to those who ask him. I then narrated 
a few. 
I presume they tallied largely with what 
he himself had also experienced. _ After 
the conversation, it occurred to me that 


»world. I once heard a preacher say he 
“believed he could convert men without 
‘the Holy Ghost! The words seemed 
tome blasphemous. Alas! I fear he 


blittle realized how strongly sin is en- 
-trenched in the human heart; how sa-. 


‘gacious the devil, and what a profound 
-fool he was himself! On the contrary, 
-I have never been more conscious of a 


tellectual work than of a Divine helper, 
in selecting my texts, preparing sermons, 
and preaching them. = 


ken of success, or of special liberty in 


preaching or prayer, sometimes a mean 
feeling of vanity has obtruded itself, as if 
I was something and this was my work ! 
Deeply mortified that the vile thought 


should find even a momentary lodg- 


ever ! 


ment in my heart, I have asked the 
blessed Helper to show the lying 
siren the door, and thrust her out for- 
Quickly the phantom has fled, 
and in its place has come such a sense 
of unworthiness and of my insignifi- 


cance that I felt like hiding behind my 


He seemed interested in them. . 


it might profit some of the readers of 


THE Paciric to have their attention 
turned to these great things of the 
Spirit. I have therefore jotted down 
some of them, taken almost at random 


from the mass, only selecting such as to | 


others may appear most tangible and 
convincing, 

EXAMPLE IST.—Some years ago, the 
river on whose banks I live turned its 
mighty current against my homestead. 
There were some go acres in it, beauti- 
ful to look upon, and of rare product- 
iveness. <A part of it was covered with 
I had lived 
upon it nearly twenty years, and here I 
had planned to leave my wife and chil- 
dren when the Lord should call the 
father home. But the winds blew, the 
rain descended and the floods came ! 
All night the storm beat vehemently, 
and every now and then the house shook 
from the fall of great masses of land 
into the river. In the morning I went 
out and stood upon the bank and saw 
at a glance my homestead was doomed! 
Huge masses were undermined and mo- 
mentarily falling into the _ surging 
waters! In five minutes or so, a full 
acre of land, worth two hundred dollars 
an acre for agricultural purposes, was 
washed away! A pang struggled in my 
heart as I saw the toil of near twenty 
years and those fondly cherished hopes 
and plans, all so suddenly, rolled up as 
a scroll, and thrown away! But it was 
but fora moment. I called upon the 
helper of my infirmities, the Holy Spirit, 
and said: ‘‘Holy Comforter! help me 
in this hour, to say with Job, ‘ The Lord 
gave and the Lordshath taken away, and 
blessed be the name of the Lord.’ Iwant 
not only resignation, but cordial acgutz. 


escence.” The Lord helped me to 


lieve, and I turned away with a heart 
full of acquiescence and peace, and from 
that day to this I have never wished the 
return of the acres, or felt a throb of 
pain, or lost thereby one moment’s sleep! 
Others may explain this as simply na- 


ture—nature without God. But to me 
it is a proof, eminently satisfactory, that 


the Comforter, whom the Saviour said 
he would send into the world, and who 
should abide with us forever, has indeed 
come, and did this work for me, even 
me, 


Saviour, burying my face in his mantle 
and crying, ‘*Not unto us! not unto 
us! but unto thy name be all the 
glory!” 7 
Such are some of the proofs, from 
experience, that the Holy Spirit has 
been given, and is even now in-the 
world. Reader, “have you received 
the Holy Ghost since you believed ?” 


SAILORS’ W. C. T. U. 


The Sailors’ Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, assisted by members of 
the other unions, and also by many out- 
side of the unions, gave a reception for 
seamen in port from 2 o0’clock until near- 
ly 12 o’clock, midnight, on Saturday. 
At 2 o'clock, three bright lads from the 
Bitson Hill came, proving to be the 
advance guard of a room full, who gath- 
ered in half an hour, and made the 
Mariners’ church ring with gospel melo- 
dies, when they were not seated at the 
long refreshment tables up in the cool 
galleryabove. The whole afternoon and 
evening were well filled. The sailors 
seldom went away, and those who did 
go mosly -returned. Excellent talent 
made the evening, in particular, so at- 
tractive that none of the boys went up 
town, and after closing the programme be- 
low stairs at 10 o’clock with a hymn and 
prayer, all adjourned up stairs to a part- 
ing feast of cake and Jemonade,and a gen- 
eral loosing of tongues. Just before the 


apprentice boys left they consented, after 


hard coaxing, to sing a “shanty” for the 
benefit of some who had never heard 
one, and, then, after one verse of ‘‘God 
Save the Queen” (we had sung the “Star 
Spangled Banner” before, of course) 
merrily departed. We want to make 
grateful mention of the generous aid we 
received from many kind friends. The 
employes of Smith’s Cash Store nearly 


all contributed and the result was an en- 
'velope full of cash that made the skies 


a good deal clearer on Friday, for this 


reception was entirely gotten up in three 
days, and we never before so warmly 


appreciated the kind friends of the sea- 
men’s cause as in this rather tight pinch, 

We know that we shall hear a good 
many times of this day, in months, and 
even years to come, for this has been 
true of every sailors’ reception the W. C. 
T. U. has ever given. The faithful 
Christian work done there by our own 


women and others is surely bread cast 
on the waters, and always returns to us, 
Possibly if it stood alone in my sometimes quickly, as on this very occa- 


expérience, a niche might be found for sion in the case of one man, and oftener 


a doubt; but it is only one out of a after many days. 


Pray for us that we 


multitude of witnesses, some coming may be better fitted to do this work. 


forward nearly every day, and all testi- 


The Y. P. S.. C. E. of the Mariners’ 


fying to the presence of the same Great church were on hand all afternoon and 


Helper. 


| evening, and did good work, which we 


EXAMPLE 2D.—A great and heart-' greatly appreciated; also the kindness of 


breaking grief came upon me, 
not specify what it was; but it consumed > 
my strength and quite unfitted me for 
the work to which the Lord had called 
me. I strove to put it away, or to 
climb over it, but I could not. I called 
on my helper to take away the burden; 
and in the faith that he would and that 
this was in the line of his work, I was 
enabled to lay it upon his arm. Quickly 
the anguish passed. away, and I went on 
my way rejoicing. | 
EXAMPLE 3D.—In the course of a 
a busy life, and coming in contact with 
all sorts of men, I have often felt the 
force of the proverb—“A wounded 
spirit, who can bear it?” And when I 
felt the sense of insult and wrong was 
working evil within, and _ suggesting 
thoughts and plans of retaliation and 
revenge, then, in answer to prayer, the 
Great Helper has appeared— has oblit- 
erated the last vestige of ill will and has 
engraved in its place the words, “ Fath- 
er, forgive them; they know not what 
they do.” | 
EXAMPLE 4TH.—In preaching the 
Spirit was my constant helper. Such 
was my sense of dependence on His 
help that I would not have gone to the 


pulpit without him, though endowed | 
| with the eloquence and learning of the 


I need Pastor Rowell in giving the use of the 


rooms below stairs, and the gallery, which 
made a nice refreshment room. 
M. B. EDEN. 
For Sailors’ Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the Board of 
Managers was held at the Bible House 
on Thursday, July 2, 1891. Announce- 
ment was made of the decease of Mr. 
Robert Lewis, one of the managers of 
the Society, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a memorial minute. 


Upon the recommendation of the Com- 


mittee on Distribution, grants of Bibles, 
Testaments, and Portions, to the value 
of about $5,164, were made for distribu- 
tion and sale in the United States and 
in foreign lands. Funds were also ap- 
propriated to the amount of $3,894.14. 
The issues from the Bible House in the 
month of June were 74,404 copies; is- 
sues since April 1st, 241,744 copies. 


A firm.in Vacaville. shipped. the first 
car-load of dried fruit to the East that 
has been sent this ‘season, thirteen days 
earlier than last year, and this notwith- 
standing the late spring. The very dry 
weather of the last few weeks tells the 


story. 


human helper aiding me to do some in- | 


EXAMPLE 5TH.—Following some to- |. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTER FROM DR. 
ROOT. 


| ( Continued. ) 
NEUPAKOTTI, India, Oct. 23, 1890. 


At this point I was interrupted by a 
company of men coming to the tent for 


these men, who had come through three 
miles of blazing sand to hear Mr. Per- 
kins speak of Christ. They are people 
with a history. These villages along 
the sea-coast are thoroughly heathen. 
The people are childish by superstitions, 


children with anklets made of their 
mother’s hair—a mark of distinction to 
show that the smallpox god had spared 
their lives when attacked. These people 
came from Sayolgudi, three miles from 
our camp, and in this village, from time 


to time, for two years Mr. Perkins has 


preached, and the people have been al- 
most persuaded to become Christians, 


where the difficulty lay, and yet the 
wonder is not that the people hesitate 
to come over to the Lord’s side, but 
that they ever dare to come out from so 
mighty a multitude, and identify them- 
selves with the handful of the Lord’s 
followers, 


Last spring one of our young men 


catechists a preacher is not sent to re- 
side in a village until there are Chris- 
tians there (if this seems to you a 
strange thing see you to it, for it is one 
of the griefs in the heart of every mis- 
sionary that there is so little money to 
meet the calls for advance in his work). 
Mr. Perkins had no work for a catechist 
in Sayalgudi, but after thinking it over 
he said tothe young man, “I have a 
village by the sea; there are no Chris- 
tians there, but some have been almost. 
persuaded to come out; it is a bigoted 
place; you may be persecuted; you may 
lack the ordinary necessary things of 
life; you will find no comforts; if you 
care to go there, if you will work faith- 
fully, and not come complaining that 
you are lonely or that you cannot get 
food, if you care to do this for Christ, I 


salary.” The man Solomon, with his 
place, and one of the children died of 
the smallpox. Since then he has mar- 
ried again, and life is made more com- 
fortable for them all. He had been 
there but a short time when word came 
to Mr. Perkins that one hundred and 
thirty-six were ready to identify them- 
selves with the Christians! As soon as 
he could start, Mr. Perkins and his pas- 
tors went to see the people; they had 
built for themselves a little schoolhouse. 
Mr. Perkins hopes to get money to 
build them a church, and he thinks a 
few are already prepared to become 
communicants. Since then word has 
come that forty in a neighboring village 
are ready to serve God with the Chris- 
tians. 

You have probably not the faintest 
idea what it is to be on the Lord’s side 
in this country. They need much en- 
couragement, and they need your pray- 
ers and your money. I was interested, 
as I said, in watching them as the ser- 
vice went on, foc however ignorant or 
uncivilized the people are, a few months 
of even nominal connection with Chris- 
tianity makes a wonderful change in 
their faces. It was to us a restful day 
for reading and writing and talks with 
each other about the trials and joys of 
our pilgrimage heavenward.- In the 


morning Mr. Perkins had two meetings, 
one with the men who are inquiring the 
way to Christ, and one with the men 
and women who, having heard that we 
had come, brought their sick to be healed. 
Miss Perkins and Itu, at opposite sides 
of the tent, held meetings and afterwards, 
morning and evening, Anual and the 
Bible woman went out to the villages 
preaching Christ. In the evening we 
three went down by the sea and had a 
little meeting by ourselves, though here, 
too, we were sought’ out by those who 


asked healing. 


Mr. Perkins could not understand just’ 


tidings when I can_ spare her. 


lest his wife—one of the victims of la 
grippe, and soon after came to Mr. Per-— 
kins asking for work as acatechist. Usu- | 
ally it is so hard to raise money for’ 


will try and raise the money for your 


three motherless children, went to the | 


| I had nothing to give them! 


Early monday morning we moved 
our tent to Sayalgudi and there had a 
quiet, pleasant day. I prescribed for 
one hundred and twenty-five patients, 
and Anual had time to preach a little and 
to visit some of the people in their 
homes. This is really the Bible wom- 
an’s work, and she did it daily; but An- 
ual is always glad to proclaim the glad 
The lit- 
tle rajah of the village (owner of over 
seventy villages) came with his guardian 
to visit us. In the afternoon, Mr. Per- 
kins preached in his house, and in the 
evening showed his stereopticon pict- 
ures against the white wall of the house, 
and preached to the people. The great 
man of the place was supercilious and 
annoying, scoffing at Christianity and 
trying to ridicule it all in a spirit of 
bluster and bravado, but the poor heard 
the gospel quietly, and we hope gladly. 
After the evening meeting, we pushed 
on six miles further to Saragudi, where 


a Sunday service with Mr. Perkins. I/ many from miles around had gathered 
was interested in watching the faces of | to meet us, having heard in some way 
that we were moving to that place. One > 


Bible verse came to me as so true to 
our trip, “and at even, when the sun 
was set, they brought unto him all that 
were diseased, and all the city was 
gathered together at the door.” All 


and ignorant. I suppose the women! day and every day we had a steady 
had never seen a white woman till Miss , stream of those who were blind, pal- 
Perkins and I came to them. We found , sied, lepers, and those filled with fevers 
one woman with a lizard’s tail coiled | and pains; and most of all, those who 
up in the hole in her ear—a cure for! were childless, But toward night the 
headache ; and we saw a number of! stream became like a river, and as the 


poor people came from the fields and 
places far away, it was sad to me that 
some always had to be turned away. 
We were especially impressed at Sar- 
agudi with the attitude of the Moham- 
medans, always the most difficult for us 
to influence in any way. 

Before, when Mr. Perkins had preach- 
ed there, they had ordered him out of 
their streets; now, not only do they re- 
ceive him gladly, but listen to his words 
and those of his pastor, and they listen 
attentively to everything that Anual and 
the Bible woman spoke to them. 

That day we actually saw two hun- 
dred and fifty patients, and then had to 


send others away. The men were so 


anxious to be treated, but I had so little 
medicine that I only saw a few extreme 
cases. This hasty work is not ideal, 
though it does much good. * * * 
But even in treating the ten hundred 


and ninety-six patients, that I had seen - 


up to this time, I had to walk by faith 
rather than sight, for I had no allow- 
ance for this medicine. | 

We were obliged to come by Kamathi, 
with its ten thousand people, and many 
outlying villages, because we had no 
medicines for the many who would 
come to us. | 

On Tuesday night, therefore, we came 
On over a road somewhat, in places, like 
a plouged field for twenty-two miles 
to Mandapasalai, to our empty mission 
bungalow. * * * Then I had to 
turn my back on scores of people who 
had come to me from all directions, and 
Mr. Per- 
kins, Anual, and I started * for 
Neupakotti schools. Here the people 
flock in to consult me, and we have 
managed from the fragments that remain 
to help a very few. To most, I have 
had to say: ‘“‘l will come again the last 
of November. If you can not wait come 
to Madura.” * * * Thus, not al- 
together as we planned, has ended our 
ten days’ work. It has seemed to mea 
more Christ-like work than any Ive 
ever before tried, and we have been 
brought nearer to him and to each other. 
The word which has gone with me and 
and strengthened me, I give to you for 
your study and help You will find it 
in the last verse of Second Corinthians : 


The ‘‘love of God,”. 
The ‘‘grace of Christ,” 
The ‘‘communion of the Holy Ghost.” 
Affectionally your friend, 
| PAULINE Roor. 
[Dr. Root is expected soon in San 
Francisco. | 


The State Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of Califor- 
nia held an important meeting at the 
Association Building last Tuesday. Mat- 
ters, in general, relative to the work 
throughout the State were discussed, 
and it was decided to hold the eleventh 
annual State Convention at Sacramento, 
October 14th to 18th. A committee 
on programme was appointed, and ar- 
rangements are being made to make 
this one of the largest conventions of the 
kind ever held in California. The re- 
port of Mr. Wm. H. Mead, State Secre- 
tary, was exceedingly interesting, show- 
ing that a good work was being accom- 
plished throughout California, and the 


Association cause getting on a more 


substantial footing. 


President and Mrs. . Harrison, who. 
were at Cape May last Sunday, attended. 
St. John’s church in the morning. The’ 
Emperor and Empress of Germany, 


on a visit to England, attended St Paul’s. 
Cathedral., Pretty good examples for. . 


people away from home, who s0 often. 


neglect the house of God at such times! 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, JULY 19. 
JOHN III : 1-7. 


The Incarnate Word the Gateway 
Into God’s Kingdom. 


BY REV. F. B. PERKINS. 


(V. 2.) There is difference of opinion 
as to the reason for visiting Jesus dy 
night. One, that suggested in these 
motes; the other, the opportunity for un- 
‘disturbed conference. My own prefer- 
ence of the former is based on the char- 
acter of Nicodemus as brought to light 
an the gospel (cf. vil: 50; xix : 39). 

(V. 3.) The preference for born anew, 
“to born from above” is that Nicodemus 
himself seems to have so understood 
the phrase. 

(V. 5.) I understand “water and 

Spirit” to designate baptism on the same 
principle that ‘‘rock” in Matthew xvi : 18 
signifies ‘‘a rock like man”; as Mark xvi: 
16 conveys an idea of full salvation, 
quite different from the condition of one 
saved so as by fire; or, in Rom. x: Io, 
the confession of the mouth implies 
more than life service. It is the ideal 
baptism in contrast with the maimed 
and spiritless rite which Nicodemus had 
in mind. (V. 6, compare ch. i: 13.) 

(V. 12.) Earthly things, heavenly 
things—The distinction between these 
that of regeneration as a fact evidenc- 


ed by conversion, and regeneration as a 


divine process. 

(V. 13.) Which ts in heaven—Is not 
this implied in Jesus’ word to Nathanael 
as to ‘the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon the son of Man”? He 
himself, the connecting link between 
hheaven and earth. 


From Cana, our Lord went down to 
Capernaum, then a populous city upon 
the shore of Lake Gennessaret. Not 
unlikely it was as Peter’s guest that he 
went (cf Mark i:29). With him went 
his mother and other friends. And 
there they sojourned together for awhile. 
it was the last of our Lord’s home life. 
And it is pleasant to think of it as de- 
signed by him for the comfort of that 
mother for whom he never ceased to 
care, but from whom, henceforth, his 
work must separate him. Jesus’ words 
a; Cana, explain them how we will, must 
have wounded her mother-heart. Would 
he, in these few hallowed days, by lov- 
ing ministries, raze out its painful mem- 
ries, and prepare her for the inevitable 
changes? Such tender consideration, at 
all events, would have been just like 
that matchless Son. 

All too soon those blissful days end- 
ed. The passover was at hand. At 
Jerusalem must begin his formal minis- 
try. hither, therefore, he went. And 
there he inaugurated his mission, by 
purging his father’s house of its defile- 
ments. The days which followed 
were filled with varied activities. 
As a result, not a few choice spirits 
were won to his side. Among the ec- 
clesiastics, on the other hand, those same 
signs sowed seeds of hate, which after- 
wards ripened into bitter conflict. 

Among those attracted to this strang- 
er from Galilee, was Nicodemus; a 
member of the Sanhedrin, and in many 
ways a most interesting character. Pure 
‘minded, candid and amiable, he was 
constitutionally timid ; and this timidity 
had been aggravated by his social dig- 
nities and scholastic culture. Formid- 
able hindrances these worldly distinct- 
ions often prove in the spiritual life. 
‘They did so for Nicodemus, ‘They had 
like to have been his ruin. It was not 
a hopeful preparation for the interview 
with Jesus that he yielded to cowardly 
fear and sought him only in the dark- 
ness of night. An open, manly stand 
would have done much toward resolv- 
ing the puzzles he took to and carried 
from that conference. But he did seek 
‘an interview; that was good. He took 
his perplexities to the right quarter for 
settlement. It was in the house of a 
friend that Jesus was lodging, perhaps 
‘that of John himself 19: 27); and 
the interview occurred in the guest 
chamber, probably; and in the presence 
of the devoted friend. John’s account 
certainly reads like that of an eye wit- 
ness. 

There was careful fencing on Nico- 
demus’ part in opening the conversa- 
tion; an effort, born of timidity, to say 
something pleasant without committing 
himself too far in acknowledgment of 
Jesus’ claim; the ‘‘grace” without 
“truth,” which is so-common ‘in society. 
Hear him: ‘Rabbi, we know that thou 
art come from God.” Good for Nico- 
demus. He had so far‘become con- 
vinced as to use the word by which the 
expected Messiah was-currently desig- 
mated. But in an instant he realizes 


this, and modifies his-sentence by add- 


ing, ‘fa teacher.” ‘That was uncandid 
and cowardly. It -was not at all the 
Old Testament idea of the Messiah; and 
it was not the idea in his own mind 
when he began his -sentence. His next 
attempt at politic courtesy does not 
improve his case. ‘‘No one can do the 
signs which thou doest, unless’— 
what? The logical conclusion was, 
‘unless he be the Messiah.” But from 
this tribute Nicodemus weakly starts 


back, and adds, ‘God be with him !” It 


was contemptible, but ah, how natural ! 
What Nicodemus really wanted to learn 
was as to the relations of this Galilean 
rabbi to the messianic hopes-of his ra- 
tion. Jesus knew this as well as he. 
He despised the subterfuge, morever, as 
much as he honored the controlling 
spirit of the man; and so, right through 
all these disguises, the speech of the 
Incarnate Word pierces to the question 
underlying all. «He follows his usual 


course, moreover, taking his-visitor upon 
his own ground,:and from this point 
opening up the mattersinvolved. Nico- | 


7 


demus’ mind was filled with kingly asso- 
ciations regarding the Messiah. That 
was not the direction from which Jesus, 
as reported by St. John, ordinarily ap- 
proached the matter when himself lead- 
ing the way. But he takes it as a start- 
ing-point in conversation with this 
Pharisee. | 

x, And first, in words of startling 
clearness, he lays down this fundament- 
al position. No man can enter the 
Messianic kingdom except through the 
gateway of a new birth Nicodemus 
was not unfamiliar with this phrase, 
“born anew.” It was common as a 
designation of proselytes to the Jewish 
faith, They were often spoken of as 
‘new born.” What struck Nicodemus 
strangely was, probably, the emphasis 
laid upon every man, in_ the 
sentence. That, if strictly con- 
construed, would include himself and 
his fellow countrymen. But all Jews, 
certainly all orthodox Jews, were Jorn 
into the kingdon, and needed no second 
birth. That term,- “born anew,” then, 
must mean something more than he has 
seen in it. It will not do to assent to 
the statement. But what to say he 
cannot on the moment think; and so, 
fencing for time, he utters the first 
foolish sentence which comes into his 
head. He was puzzled, but his ques- 
tion did not more than half fairly repre- 
sent his real difficulty. It brought out 
another and more startling reiteration of 
the truth: “Except a man be born 
of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God.” ‘That was 
a stunning blow for the Pharisees. 
Water baptism was familiar to him. 
The priests administered it to proselytes. 
John the Baptist had used it. But its 
associations to him, as before, were with 
the admission of Gentiles to the Jewish 
brotherhood. It was preceded by in- 
struction in the tenets of the national 
religion, and assent thereto on the part 
of the proselyte. On the ground of this 
he was admitted to citizenship, and 
assured of acceptance with God. But 
to this condition Jesus added a trans- 
forming work upon the Spirit, through 
the agency of the Holy Ghost, laid 
special emphasis upon this indeed, and 
asserted it as a universal demand, not 
only for proselytes, but for those who 
were Jews by birth—nay, even for 
Pharisees ; for zhoever would have part 
in the kingdom of God. ‘That was what 
threw the mind of Nicodemus into a 
turmoil of conflicting thoughts. And 
every added word struck the puzzling 
truth deeper into his soul. No man 
can be born into that Kingdom, Jesus 
asserts, simply by what his parents can 
give him in natural generation. Only 
the Spirit can beget a spiritual offspring. 
“Ve must be born anew,” he repeats 
with growing intensity as, perchance, he 
sees the evidence of increasing candor 
in his auditor. ‘Ye must be born 
anew.” Are we not reminded, as we 
read these words, of that sentence in the 
prologue to the gospel in which the 
evangelist describes the Son of God as, 
“born not of blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God”? Do we not catch again the 
herald’s strain, “I, indeed, baptize in 


water, but He in the Holy Ghost”? 


2. But now, again, the great Teacher 
goes On to recognize the mystery which 
encompasses the birth of the Spirit. It 
is a mystery, He declares—a mystery 


by every passing wind, indeed; but 
which, after all, remains a mystery to 
the common mind. There is no cap- 
tious caviling now; it is genuine bewil- 
derment, which breaks forth in the suc- 
ceeding words of Nicodemus; ‘‘Howcan 
these things be ?” he asks. And our Lord, 
full,as ever, of grace and truth, enlarges on 
the theme. First with a gentle sarcasm 
at the spiritual obtuseness of this ‘‘teach- 
er of Israel,” a suggestion that he should 
henceforth walk humbly amid these tre- 
mendous truths; then He goes on to re- 
iterate and define this mystery ; to show 
that it has to do with the divine opera- 
tion in the case, not with its practical 
development. It is mysterious, he de- 
clares, just as all life is mysterious. It 
cannot be made clear to human minds— 
that part, he means, which involves the 
bestowment of the new life, the spiritual 
power by which the sons of God grow 
into godlike disposition, and develope 
characters like that of the only begotten 
Son. That is a mystery above the mys- 
tery of a radical separation between in- 
dividuals of the same nationality or race. 
To attempt his hearer's enlightment on 
these heavenly aspects of the truth 
would be useless, since even the com- 
moner and earthly aspects of it are re- 
ceived with incredulity. Upon earth 
there has been but One who is compe- 
tent for understanding these things ; it is 
He who, from his eternal home, decend- 
ed to earth, and ever maintains unbrok- 
en the tie which binds together God 
and man (¢/. i: 51). 

3. But, as to the new birth as a prac- 
tical matter, there are two sources of ev- 
idence open—observation and experi- 
ence. The renewed spirit has the evi- 
dence within itself that it is born of God. 
It knows that it looks upon life with oth- 
er eyes, and is moved by other motives ; 
that aspirations and purposes alike are 
changed. Somehow or other there has 
been, what amounts to a new creation. 


this same spectacle of lives radically al- 
tered is presented. Why not, then, cred- 
it the biblical explanation of the phe- 
nomenon? Why not, assent to the 


to that by which a new soul is admitted 
to this earthly sphere? As well might 
one deny the viewless wind when forests 
fall before its stroke. 


4. Upon his own ground, now, the 


which may be lightened up by analogy, 


claim that here is involved a cause akin 


And, looking out from self upon others, | 


| 


teacher of Israel has been met, con- 
vinced of ignorance, and shown the way 
into the kingdom of God. From this 
point illustration is dropped. It is the 
simple gospel which drops now from the 
lips of him who was its embodiment. 
It is of the eternal life now that he who 
is the source of it speaks. Back to the 
desert life he takes his hearers, to that 


kiterary and Educational. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER; A STUDY OF 


His PERSONALITY,CAREER AND INFLU-. 
ENCE IN PusLic Arrairs. By John 
R. Howard. 


John R. Howard writes of a ‘man 
with whose course and character he was 


scene where one, in the likeness of the | intimately acquainted. He is an ad- 


deadly serpents, but without their fatal mirer, but not blind. 
poison, was lifted up, and whosoever | the story and person of Mr. Beecher, 


obediently turned the gaze thitherward 
was healed. Even so shall it be with 
the Son of man—using here the title by 
which he always referred to himself. 


He shall be lifted up; and out from his provoking things in this great genius of* 
person shall flow the streams which shall, the pulpit and platform. 


| 


Yet no review of 


proceeding from full acquaintance like 
this, can fail to kindle anew in the minds 
of us who used to admire, a larger and 
deeper appreciation. There were some 


There were, 


through eternal years, nourish and sup- | too, those long years of moral suspicion 
port every believing soul. For this which were a trial to faith. But when, 


he declares to be the Father’s will. 
It is the outcome of his love. 


now, by help of what Mr. Howard re- 


To this calls and contributes, we let the man 


mission he has surrendered his only»be- and orator pass before our eyes, it is 
gotten Son, him who was the life and inevitable that we forget the spots upon 
the light, the eternal Word; that who- the sun, and he stands before us as the 
soever believeth on him should live for- , marvellous gift he was to the marvellous 


ever, 


That was the significance of the age in which had his record. 


(Fords, 


incarnation; not condemnation but re- | Howard and Hurlbut, New York. 8vo. 


demption; not the judgment of sinful 
men for their offenses, but salvation and 
eternal life. 
whosoever believeth. 

Here our section ends with this trum- 
pet call of mercy for all the world. Be- 


Salvation for the world, for | 


161 pages. 75 cents.) 


‘People’s Commentary on John,” by 
Dr. Edwin W. Rice, is well worth the 
attention of those who would make a 
careful study of the gospel in connection 


fore his eyes, doubtless, the shadow of with the current international series of 


the cross was already projected. It was 


lessons. We have noticed the com- 


seen by the apostle when he wrote these | mentaries from the same pen on Matthew, 


words; and we, too, in the light of later 
years, can see its tragic form. But to 
Nicodemus, and to the listening disciple 
in that upper chamber, not its bloody 
pangs, but only its exaltation was held 
in view. The fullness of its glory could 
not be discerned by them at the time; 
that is our advantage. But yet to them, 
and to every sinning child of God, it 
was true that an obedient faith should, 

in him, be the passport to eternal life 

For the ‘essential Christ” is lodged in 
every act of loving obedience. Such 
faith is wrought only through the re- 
newing Spirit. 
for every one, for men of every rank and 
station and grade ot morals. ‘‘The whole 
world was lost in the darkness of sin. 
The light of the world is Jesus.” Dear 
companions of this study, knowledge is 
good, wealth is good, rank is good, high- 
toned character is good, but Jesus is the 
life; the new birth is the portal of God’s 
kingdom, and better be an Apache In- 
dian or a denizen of the slums, yielding 
unquestioning assent to charges of sin, 
and heartily receiving eternal life as 
God’s free gift in Christ; better thus than 
by knowledge, or rank, to miss the 
gate, and die amid the outer darkness 
of unforgiven sin. God so loved the 
world that whosoever believeth may, in 
him, have eternal life. ‘Ye must be 
born anew.” 


Bliss’ Work, 


This department is opened and conducted in the inter- 
est of our Pacific Coast Sunday-Schools. A letter or arti- 
cle from some one of our District Superintendents will 
appear each week. An invitation is also extended to 
pastors, Sunday-School superintendents, or others, to 
contribute any articles or items of interest to this column 


C. S.S.& P.S. DIRECTORY. 


District Superintendents—Rev. H. P, Case, Los An- 
geles, Box 1863 (So.), Cal; Rev. Samuel Greene, 2306 
Fourth Street, Seattle, Washington; Rev. W. S. Bell, 
Helena, Mon.; Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, 757 Market street, 
San Francisco (Central and North), Cal. Rev. Chas. H. 
Curtis, Portland, Or.; Rev. R. A. Rowley, Edmonds; 
Rev. E. J. Singer, Spokane Falls, Wash. © 


CHILDREN’S DAY OFFERINGS. 


Dear Paciric: I send the following 


table of “Children’s Day” contributions 
to the Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society so far as I have 
received them, or been certified of them. 


The day was more generally observed 


by our churches and schools in South- 
ern California than a year ago. The 
aggregate of contributions is one-third 
larger than in 1890, and yet money is 
scarcer in most places. Six schools 
have honored themselves by making so 
large an offering ($20) that they were 
entitled to nominate a life member of 
the Congregational Sunday-school and 
Publishing Society. It will be observed 
that the relatively largest contributions 
came from the smaller schools, and, as 
I am informed by reports sent me, came 
by careful planning and enthusiastic 
carrying out of a full programme of all- 
day exercises. 

During the month of June I received 
the following Children’s Day offerings : 

Name of School Contributing. 

Los Angeles West End.... 

San Jacinto S.S. & Y. P.5.C.E. 20 00 

Long Beach church and S, S...... 12 16 


National City First... I2 00 
Angeles Third...... 20 00 
2 50 
Poway Union...... es; 40, 00 
Florence P. O. Tajauta Mission... 5 08 
3 45 
Ba Diese Second. 4 67 
OO 
Sierra Madre..... 11 80 
Perris S. S. church and W, B. M. 25 00 
Los Angeles Park......... ae 8 05 
East Los Angeles............... 10 00 
San Bernardino Bethel......... 2 85 
Westminster Bible-school........ 5 605 
Vernondale Union........:...... 14 30 
Los Angeles First..............+ 2§ 22 
Total received in June....«. ...-$360 77 


Santa Monica, sent direct to Boston Treas 


urer, $13. 
District Supt. S. Cal. 


The new birth is thus. 


Mark and Luke. The advantage of 
these books is that they are condensed, 
convenient to handle, well-arranged, 
fresh, supplied with a new map from the 
Palestine Fund, as also with illustrations 
from the same source, sufficiently criti- 
cal for the average student in our Sun- 
day-schools, and, while well printed, are 
procurable at a low price. (American 
Sunday-school Union, Philadelphia. 


$1.25.) 


Miss Elizabeth D. Hanscom has select- 
ed several of Charles Lamb’s essays, and 
appended notes intended to clear up 
allusions which might else fail to be un- 
derstood by the reader, She has also 
prefixed an introductory sketch of the 
life of the essayist. She calls her work 
a biographical study. Perhaps the word 
“study” might lead some minds to expect 
something more elaborate. There is no 
affectation, however, of profundity or 
originality in the modest task she has 
set herself—to help others the better to 
enjoy an author whose charm of observa- 
tion and of personal experience has at- 
tracted several generations of lovers of 
English literature. (Boston: D. Lo- 
throw & Co. $1.25.) 


THE YEAR Book.—The Congregation- 
al Year Book for 1891 is at hand. It 
contains the usual tables setting forth a 
large amount of information con- 


cerning our churches and _ their 
ministers and _ societies and 
seminaries our churches’ support. 


Every family should have a Year Book 


that not only the parents should be in- 
formed of the situation of our churches 
and the work they are doing, but the 
boys and girls should grow up with some 
knowledge of the work our churches are 
doing and the way they do it. 


CaTaLoGuEs.— Mills College and 
Seminary, 189 1-92. ——LelandStanford, 
Jr., Circular of Information No. 4 gives 


names and notices of new professors, | 
and account of curriculum. 


Whit- 
man College, Waila Walla, Wash. 
Iowa College, which includes the quin- 
quennial, and also list of donors to the 
$200,000 endowment, on which we note 
a half-dozen who hail from California. 
Catalogue of Hopkins Academy. 
It looks as if the Academy is growing 
and means to grow, as certainly it de- 
serves to grow. | 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS.—Mr. 
C. E. Welch, who has been editor of 
Bishop Taylors African News, has es- 
tablished Zhe African, published month- 
ly at Vineland, N. J. It is “‘exclusive- 
ly devoted to all Africa,” and there is a 
great field for it. $r. “Sheep-Breed- 
ing and Wool-growing in Virginia.” Nor- 
folk & Western Railroad Company. - 
Doc. 12 of National League for 
Protection of American Institutions. 
Christian Endeavor Monitor. Kansas 
City, Mo. Monthly. Last Sermon 
of Rev. N. F. Putnam, and Rev. J. 
Brainerd Thrall’s Memorial Address 
concerning him. Salt Lake City.- 
English Pulpit of To-day. New York, 
$1. The J. Dewing Company of 
this city issue, monthly, Library and 
Studio, at $1 a year. “The Spiritual 
in Art and Literature,” by Stephen G. 
Barnes, Professor in Iowa College. 
“Family Worship,” by Rev. R. DeWitt 
Mallary. Cong’l.S.S. and P. S._ pp. 
61. 15 cents. Hartford Seminary 
Record for June. 


WASHINGTON LETTER, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1, 1891. 

Yesterday the attendance at the Glen 
Echo Chautauqua was larger by many 
hundreds than it has yet been on a 
single day, and everybody who visited 
the grounds appeared to greatly enjoy 
the excellent and varied programme, 


| which included lectures by the following 


well known gentlemen: Dr. T. F. 


| Wright ‘on ‘Palestine as it Was” ; Pro- 
‘fessor H. A. Denman on “Semi-tropi- 


cal Fruits” ; Ex-Senator J. J. Ingalis of 
Kansas on “Problems of our Second 
Century” ; Constantine Sternbery on 
‘Richard Wagner” ; and Dr. Lysander 


| Dickerman on “The Hebrews in Egypt.”. 


The greater portion of .the crowd was. 
attracted by the announcement of Ex-. 
Senator Ingalls’ lecture, there being 


much curiosity among those who had so. 


often heard him make bitter, partisan 

political speeches in the Senate Cham- 

ber to hear what he had to say, and how 

he would say it, on a subject so different 

from those he had previously handled. 

His lecture was a revelation to those 

who had before only considered him as 

a politician, as it proved him to be, in | 
addition, to an accomplished and ar- 

tistic word-builder, a deep student of 
history and social economy. As an 

orator, Mr. Ingalls has few superiors, 

but of course this has been well known 

in Washington for many years, and 

those familiar with his personal habits, 

when a member of the Senate, have also 
long known that he was one of the best 

read men on general subjects in Amer- 
ica. When living here he devoted very 
little time to the social life of the cap- 
ital, preferring to use his spare time in 
studying and reading, and, owing to the 
thorough manner in which he masters 
every subject he takes up, he is a most 
delightful conversationalist when he 
chooses to be. 

Among the twenty-eight new mem- 
bers received at the summer commun- 
ion of the New York-avenue Presbyter- 
ian church last Sunday, were two daugh- 
ters of Senator Gorman and one of Jus- 
tice Harlan 

The Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor have worked up a great 
interest in the National Covention to be 
held at Minneapolis July 9-12; and be- 
sides the special train which will carry 
the delegates and their friends over one 
route, another route is advertising round 
trip tickets, good on any train for one 
fare. 

To-day the weather bureau was for- 
mally transferred from the War to the 
Agricultural department; and, at the re- 
quest of Secretary Rusk of the latter de- 
partment, President Harrison has as- 
signed the following officers who have 
been connected with the bureau to con- 


‘tinued duty therewith until further no- 


tice: Major H. H. C. Dunwoody, 
Lieutenart W. A. Glassford, Lieutenant 
J. E. Maxfield, and Lieutenant J. P. 
Finley. Professor M. W. Harrington 
of the University of Michigan has been 
appointed director of the Bureau. 
Assistant Attorney General Shields 
delivered the the regular weekly address 
to the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion Sunday afternoon, and very appro- 
priately he chose for his subject, ‘True 
Courage.” After showing to his hearers 
how much greater moral courage is than 
physical, or, as some people call it, 
mere brute courage, which does not fear 
physical pain, the speaker took the life 
of Joshua as an illustration of what true 
courage is, holding that no courage 
could exceed that displayed by Joshua 
when he pleaded with his brethren to 
have an unfaltering trust in God, though 
they had been in bondage for four years, 
and he strongly impressed upon his 
hearers that the keynote of Joshua’s life 
and character is contained in his own 
utterance: “As for me and my house, 
we will serve the Lord.” The conclud- 
ing words of Mr. Shields are worthy of 
being memorized by every young man 
living: “But, above all, be systematic in 
your cause, and be a man of prayer. 
Do not neglect the little things, which 
go to make up a harmonious whole, and 
you will have the character of a true 
man, respected and honored by all who 
know you.” | 
The outdoor temperance work 1s be- 
ing vigorously pushed by a noble band 
of men and women who are not afraid 
of a little perspiration’s spoiling their 
complexion or making their faces look 


shiney. Instead of running away to the |. 


mountains or seashore as soon as the 
sun gets too warm for comfort, these 
good people put up a tent with open 
sides, well provided with comfortable 
chairs and palm leaf fans, and proceed 
to preach the cold water gospel to those 
who cannot get away from the city, and 
with the aid of music, vocal and instru- 
mental, strive to make the temperance 
tent more attractive than the corner 
saloon. I know of a number of wives 
and mothers who always include, on ac- 
count of benefits received, in their daily 
prayers a “God bless the good men and 
women who work in the temperance 
tent !” 


BASEBALL. 


‘‘Baseball is the most healthful exer- 
cise a man can take, provided it is taken 
normally. Baseball is the _ noblest 
height of gymnastic exercise. We have 
been told that there are sermons in 
stones and running brooks—so there is, 
too, in baseball. Baseball has within 
it the best elements of the old Roman 
and Greek athletic games. The Chris- 
tian Church and the pulpit cannot af- 
ford to ignore this game, which is rising 
to the dignity of a national sport and 
drawing all the young men and children 
in the land toward it.” | 

Thus speaks the Rev. Dudley M. 
Rhodes, pastor of the Church of Our 
Saviour in Cincinnati, in a recent ser- 
mon on physical exercise. But grant- 
ing that the ‘‘National game” is the most 
healthful and the noblest height of 
gymnastic exercise, that it equals stones 
and running brooks in homiletic treas- 
ure, that it has the best elements of the 
Greek and Roman games, what, after 
all, does the Christian Church want of 
it? The fact is, the Church of the 
Lord Jesus, commissioned to preach the 


Gospel and disciple the nations, is not . 


called upon to patronize baseball or any 
other game. She is not in the amuse- 
ment business; her call is to publish sal- 


vation, not to play games. But there is 
a feature of basebatl, Church and pul- 
pit may not ignore, and that is its habit- 


ual desecration of the Lord’s Day. Base- | 


ball is. a ‘Sabbath-breaker, and however. 
much good it may accomplish from its 


best side, it cannot off-set the evil done 
from this exceedingly dark side. 
Com. 


MILLS COLLEG 


AND SEMINARY. 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
Aug. 5, 1891. 


E OOLLEGE COURSE corresponds ver y 
nearly to that of Wellesley Oollege, Mass, 
The Seminary course of study remains un. 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 


Mrs. C. T. Mills, - 
MILLS COLLEGE P. O., 


YOUNG LADIES’ 
SEMINARYW. 


| 


| 


3 
Soke 
as 


1222 Pine St., - San Francisco, 
Under the Ownership and Direction Of ~- 


DR. 8S. H. WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num- 
bers limited; home care; instruction the 
choicest; music a specialty. Next term be- 
gins August 3d. Send for circulars. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


== = 


= < 


If you want a thorough, first class school, 
and a cheerful, pleasant, safe home for yonr 
boys, send them to Hopkins Academy. It is 
gaining rapidly in strength and efficiency. 


Send for catalogue to 


Ww. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINOIPAL. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Fourteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogues or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B OCHUROG, A.M., 
1036 Valencia street. San Francisco. Oal. 


‘ 


irls. 
Peralta Hall, 4 School for Girls. 


Opens AuGusT 4, 189r, AT BERKELEY, CALA 
HOMER B. SPRAGUE, President. 
&@ Fincst School Building -and Furniture in America. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


BEV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. W. W. LOVEJ JY, DD. 


Protes«or . 


Letters and communications may be eent to 
any member of the faculty. 
he 141% asilicias ate granted with but 
small charge. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


528 ELEVENTH 8T. OAKLAND, CAL. 


A SELECT BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, Primary, 
Academic and Collegia e Departments, con- 
necting buildings, pleasant g:ounds, croquet 
and tennis courts, personal training 4D 
home influences, stecial instruction in del 
sarte, music andart. Central location. Af- 
fords unusual advantages for attendance at 
lectures and concerts. TABLE 
GUABANTEED. Term opens Jui y 28th. 
Mrs. M. K. Buake, Prineipal, 


Miss Eve.tne L. Dickinson, | 
Associate Principal. 


Field Seminary 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL 


AN ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


Boarding §chool for Young Ladies. 


QTUpRars prepared for college. The 


twentieth year will begin July 29, 1891. 


Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 
Mrs. M. B. Hyde, Principal. 
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Some Circle. 


The Thought of God. 


My soul floats in the thought of God 
As birds float in the air; 3 
Like them, from thickets dark she springs, 
And the low grounds of care. 
Upward they fly, and I, too, soar; 
With oné glad thought my spirit sings, 
For I escape from ranges bare, 
To the wide thought of Him 
Whom I-adore. 
The birds may swim 
In tideless seas of air above, 
But I float only in God’s love. 


My spirit rests in thoughts of God, 
As birds poise on the wing; 

Strong currents of the upper air 
Support them while they sing. 

So rest I in this thought, as broad, 

As deep, as wide as heaven, and dare 
To rest while mighty currents swing 
On their majestic way. 

‘¢ Thou art my God!” 
When this I say, 

My soul draws breath in utter rest, 

As if I leaned upon his breast ! 


—Sunday-school Times. 
KNIGHTED, THOUGH BRANDED. 


Edward Gurney was known ‘to the 
employes in his father’s mill as a med- 
dlesome fellow who was given to play- 
ing practical jokes without a thought of 
their possible evil results to others. 
Sandy Kyle, the youngest “hooker up” 
employed in the Gurney Wire Mills, 
had more than once patiently submitted 
to Master Edward’s meddling with his 

_ personal affairs, making no disturbance 
even when, On two occasions, his noon 
luncheon was found to be wholly unfit 
for use, having been charged with wire 
clippings and steel fillings, which were, 
to say the least, indigestible condiments 
for a boy’s snack. When, however, a 
slyly inserted screw caused an odd twist 
in the rod, as it issued through the roll- 
ers from the furnace, Sandy went 
promptly to the office to report the flaw, 
and to charge the iron-master’s son with 
being the author of the mischief. In 
this instance Edward was notified of his 
father’s disapprobation in such unmis- 
takable terms that, for a time, his pro- 
pensity for mischief was held in check, 
Sandy was well aware, though, that the 
young gentleman had small use for him, 
but as long as his resentment should 
keep him at a distance from that section 
of the mill where his work went on, he, 
Sandy, would be content to bear the 
weight of his displeasure. By degrees, 
however, Master Gurney worked his 
way back to the furnace at which 
wrought Sandy, his bared arms roseate 
in their muscular young strength, as 
they deftly wielded the iron pinchers 
that hooked up, and guided to the hole 
opposite, the fiery rods issuing, in ap- 
parently endless succession, through the 
rollers from the gaping mouth of the 
furnace. Edward’s advances were re- 
ceived by Sandy in the kindliest way, 
_ the latter being too generous hearted a 
fellow to rebuff any boy showing a dis- 
position to forgive and forget, as Ed- 
ward was apparently doing, even had 
he not considered it the wiser policy to 
regain and hold the good-will of the 
son of the man upon whom he was, for 
the present, dependent for the daily liv- 
ing of his invalid mother and himself. 
Frank and honorable in his own nature, 
it did not occur to him that there could 
be a double dealing in this suddenly re- 
newed friendliness of Gurney. Ed- 
ward, in fact, was not himself aware, 
possibly, how deeply rooted was his in- 
tention to get even, somehow, with 
Sandy for telling tales on him.at the 
office. He would teach Kyle how to 
carry complaints of him which should 
reach his father’s ears. Just how the 
lesson was to be taught, or what was to 
be its consequence to Sandy, he did 
not bother himself to reflect. Let the 
opportunity present itself, and it would 
find him with his eyes open, and his 
hands ready to take advantage of it. 
Well, neither Edward Gurney, nor any 
other boy who has in him the purpose 
to work an evil to another, will have to 
seek long for his opportunity. Gurney’s 
chance came only too soon. It fre- 
quently happened that Sandy’s tongs be- 
came overheated or got cranky from 
much gripping of the hot rods, It was 
his duty to keep within reach a second 
pair, to be substituted in case of an 
accident. One day, when the rollers 
were sending out the rods at their best 
speed, a wrench of the tongs bent one 
of them until it snapped. Missing its 
proper groove, the fragment dropped 
upon the sanded floor, while the end 
that was still confined, being thrust ob- 
liquely forward, began writhing and 
twisting back on itself. Foreseeing a 
disaster to the machinery, Sandy cast 
away his disabled pinchers, and felt be- 
hind him for those which should have 
stood within his reach. They were not 
in place! Glancing back he caught 
Master Gurney in the act of shoving 
them out of sight behind a heap of old 
iron, With a wrathful exclamation Kyle 
sprang upon the shoulders of the med- 
dler, who, seeing his intention, had 
stooped to grasp the tongs. There was 
a sharp wrestle. The boys were about 
equally matched in strength and agility, 
but Kyle, animated bya sense of the 
wrong done him in the injury likely to 
result to the machinery placed in his 
charge, struggled with such desperation 
to possess himself of the tongs, that un- 
consciously, he dragged his opponent 
perilously near to the fiery rod which, 
diverted from its course, was sullenly 
flailing the heated air, as it returned, 
after making an abrupt bend, precisely 
On a line with the unheeding wrestlers. 
Kyle was the first to see the danger 
menacing them both. Unless it should 
be turned aside, the jagged point, ad- 
vanced less than a yard further, must 
pierce the body of Gurney, and, pos- 


horror. 
me the tongs !” 
ed the taunting laugh of triumph. 

“Take them, Kyle, if you can. See, 
I have them.” Putting forth the final 
measure of his strength, Kyle whirled 
his antagonist behind him, thus revers- 
ing positions, in order to place himself 
nearest to the oncoming instrument of 


destruction. In its serpentine wriggle, 
the advancing rod appeared as though a 
brazen octopus, or “devil-fish,” had 
stretched a horrid tentacle forth to 
fasten its scarifying suckers upon his 
naked flesh. The breath of the mon- 
ster seemed already to dry the blood in 
his veins; its poison exhalations were 
stifling his breathing and crisping and 
browning the muscles and tendons of 
his arms and breast. His flesh quiver- 
ed, then shriveled, as he threw himself 
forward into the embrace of the awful 
curve. Under his: weight the flexible 
iron bent, causing the broken end of 
the cylinder to enter the sanded floor, 
to bore like an artesian auger, through 
it into the strata of earth and stone be- 
low. Edward Gurney’s eyes were at 
last opened to the results of his mad 
folly. To his credit be it said that his 
first impulse was to stand by Kyle, re- 
gardless of the peril still menacing him. 
In a moment he had dragged the heroic 
lad aside from further contact with the 
heated metal, and was wielding the 
tongs to good effect in following the 
deadly course of the first. The alarm 
was given, the mill closed down, and 
Sandy was tenderly borne away and 
committed to kindly hands for what- 
ever relief was to be afforded him in his 
suffering. 

It was, of course, a terrible injury he 
had sustained, for, although the impress 
of the rod had conferred upon him as 
knightly an accolade as ever a Cheva- 
lier Bayard received, it had, too, brand- 
ed his shoulder and breast with scars 
he would carry with him. to his grave. 
Nevertheless, thanks to the most skillful 
surgical aid Mr. Gurney could procure 
for the boy, his maimed limb would, in 
the course of time, render him good ser- 
vice still. 

In his gratitude to him for thus sav- 
ing his son from a horrible death, at 
the risk of his own life, Mr. Gurney was 
not only untiring in providing him with 
the necessary medical attendance, but 
was unstinting in supplying whatever 
comforts were essential to his restoration 
to health, and for the maintenance of 
the invalid mother during the son’s 
tardy convalescence. Edward Gurney, 
it is needless to say, has been taught a 
lesson which, fortunately, he had the 
wisdom to see he would do well to prof- 
it by. It may be added that its force 
was not lessened by the association and 
friendship thereafter maintained with 
Sandy, when the two had been entered 
in the same classes at one of the best 
schools of the city, both of the boys 
having received from Mr. Gurney the 
assurance that they should thenceforth 
share equally such educational advan- 
tages as it might be in his power to af- 
ford them.—Z x. 


WOMAN AND SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 


We can notice everywhere that man 
has taken the lead, on the whole, in the 
process of social evolution, but that, 
sooner or later, woman has followed in 
each step. Thus, a woman can now go 
about the streets with a freedom which 
an unarmed man did not always enjoy. 
It is not 300 years since the toilettes of 
men implied as much elaboration, as 
much expense, and as much time as did 
those of women at the same period, and 
far more than the toilettes even of re- 
fined women now consume. Men have 
reduced all that magnificence to a sim- 
ple working costume, varied by an even- 
ing dress suit of plain black, and the 
great mass of women now tend in the 
same direction. Eventhe daughter of 
luxury lays aside splendor for her tennis 
dress. Any great change, within the 
limits of morality, that comes over the. 
social habits of men is sure to be re- 
flected a century or two later in those of 
women. It is a curious fact pointed 
out by philologists that many of the 
terms now most often applied to women 
were once applied with equal freedom 
to men, as girl, hoyden, shrew, coquet, 
witch, termagant, jade, all of which have 
now passed out of use except for wom- 
en. It is, I believe, the same in French 
with the word dame. Now, the same 
thing that has gradually happened to 
these words has taken place with many 
social usages that have been wholly 
changed ‘for men, and only ‘partially 
changed for women; but they are un- 
dergoing the alteration, nevertheless. 

Women are no longer expected to be 
wholly absorbed in their home duties 
any more than they are expected to go 
veiled in the street. Indeed, a larger 
part of those home duties have been 
taken from them ; they are not expected 
to do any more spinning or weaving, for 
instance, and the time which that once 
cost, if it is not to be wholly wasted, 
may well go to the cultivation of their 
own minds and the healing of the 
world’s sorrows. They have ceased to 
be mere dependents or appendages, and 
there is nothing left for them but to go 
on and be individuals.—7. W. Higin- 
son Harper's Bazar. 


John was building a chicken-coop, 
while little Budge stood by looking on. 
John bruised his thumb, and exclaim- 
ed: “QO gracious!” ‘What makes 
you say that?” asked Budge. ‘What 
should I say?” retorted John, for his 
thumb ached. ‘Well,” said Budge, aft- 
er reflecting a little, “you might say the 
’mandments.”—Zxchange. 


Perhaps it is not too much to assert 
‘that the majority of women have very 
inadequate conceptions of the value and 
extent of time. The man of business 


learns to understand just what five min- 


utes will do, and what it means It may 
mark the limit of banking hours, or the 
departure of an important train, Prompt- 
ness is so large an essential in business 
circles, and a few wasted moments may 
mean:so much of gain or loss or wasted 
opportunity, that men are forced to learn 
the value of time, and less frequently 
than women under estimate its uses 
The woman who, in feminine parlance, 
**accomplishes” much is the woman who 
has learned to use and save her minutes. 
Many women who are really industrious 
think nothing of squandering ten or fif- 
teen minutes in unmeaning, unsatifactory 
chat with an acquaintance, and then 
wonder at the close of the day what has 
become of the hours. <A very few mis- 
spent half-hours destroy the day’s use- 
fulness. Almost as deplorable as the 
waster of time in gossip is the woman 
who never has time for a pleasant chat 
with her friend, and whose mind is so 
crowded with social or household cares 
that she inwardly grudges the time given 
to a caller. : | 
There is a happy medium between 
these extremes, which it is well worth 
every woman’s while io strive for. Time 
means golden opportunities for so many 
helpful, interesting occupations. Bal ac 
says that in Paris everybody wants to 
find a twenty-fifth hour among the 
twenty-four. In our blessed America 
we are looking away beyond that, and 
would welcome the addition of a round 
dozen hours to the calendar day. 
If the reckless waster of time were 
the only sufferer fo. her thoughtlessness, 
there would be a certain sense of Satis- 
faction in contemplating the retribution. 
But when she lingers at her friend’s 
threshold to make a few closing remarks 
on an already exhausted or a fruitless 
theme while the busy housewife sniffs 
the odor ot burning cake, or hears the 
clock striking the hour of a now impos- 
sible engagement, her action becomes 
to a degree criminal. 
No pursuit known to the feminine 
world so successfully and delusively 
disposes of time as shopping. The ex: 
perienced husband and father knows 
that any engagement with his family 
which stands at the end of a shopping 
day has large chances against fulfillment. 
Even a woman of discretion in other 
matters who has but an hour at her dis- 
posal will plan enough errands for that 
time to crowd a half-day. 
“Tt is three o'clock,” says the shopper. 
‘‘Two hours more, and in that time I 
can easily call on the dressmaker up- 
town, make several purchases at Bartle’s, 
and run in to look at the new etchings 
at the gallery, since I shall be so near. 
I’ll look at the book-store as I come 
down, and select a book for Susie’s 
birthday. Then I can take a cross-town 
car and get home in good season.” 
When the great church bell chimes six, 
she is shocked, dismayed and ashamed 
to find that she must be late to dinner 
and keep the family waiting, and she 
frets herself into such a nervous condition 
because of what she has done and what 
she has failed to do that husband and chil- 
dren learn to dread the days ‘when moth- 
er goes shopping.” A little forethought, 
and especially the remembering what so 
many women forget, that ic takes time 
to go from place to place, and that 
street cars are not lightning transits, 
would often make a vast difference. 
Not less thoughtless are many house- 
mothers in their disposal of time in the 
home. The average woman is not in- 
dolent. She overtaxes hand, heart, and 
brain, and “ means well,” as the phrase 
is. The twenty-fifth hour would be a 
boon to her. She would Simply lay 
plans for a half-dozen. The result of 
planning more than can possibly be ac- 
complished is harassing in the extreme, 
and the consciousness of tasks arranged 
for but not accomplished drives sleep 
from the eyes of many a loving, self-sac- 
rificing mother, who does not realize that 
her fault lies not in her failure to meet 
all the demands which. she allows, but 
in her unjust estimate of the limitations 
of time, born of the equally unjust esti- 
mate of her own responsibilities to her 
family and the world in general.—Se- 
lected, 


Work Unpone.—One of the most 
eminent physicians in the country was 
asked lately, ‘Have you ever grown fa- 
miliar with death?” ‘‘No,” was the 
answer, “I saw aman die to-day, and 
the mystery and the horror were as yreat 
to me as in the first death I saw in my 
childhood.” ‘In all the thousands you 
have seen die,” the questioner continued, 
“did you ever see one afraid to go?” 
After a moment’s reflection, he replied, 
‘Never but once, Rarely is there any 
shrinking from the life beyond. But 
there is almost always an agonized look- 
ing back at some work left undone! In 
almost evey instance when I have told 
a patient.that this end was near, he has 
said, ‘If I could only’ do something he 
had neglected while in health.” 


MARRIAGE IN INDIA.—The worki 
of the marriage laws in India is illus- 
trated in a recentincident. A marriage 
was arranged between an _ educated 
young girl of twelve and a lawyer of 
twenty-three who was suffering from 
white leprosy. The girl was kept -in 
ignorance of the disease of her purchas 
ing husband, and learned it only when 
she met him at the marriage service. She 
merely looked up with tearful eyes to 
her father, and then -submitted to her 


lot with a resignation characteristic to 
‘the Hindu maiden. 


TIMELY RECIPE.—When women re- 
turn to this city from their summer out- 


but induce the growth of hair upon the 
face, and is, therefore, objectionable. 

To meet the requirements, procure a 
two-ounce vial of oil of sweet almonds. 

Then just before going to bed at night 
just drop a few drops of this oil into the 
bowl of a silver tablespoon.and squeeze 
upon it a like number of drops of fresh 

lemon juice, blending the mixture thor-. 
oughly with the tip of the finger, until it 

is white and of the consistency of cream. | 
Then apply thoroughly to face and neck 

and hands every other night, and at the 

end of a fortnight your face will be 

white and satin smooth to the touch. 

If desired, and especially if on applica- 

tion a slight smarting of the skin is 

experienced, the strength of the lotion 

may be lessened by adding a few drops 

of rose water to the mixture.—<Xnicker- 

bocker. 


DELIGHTFUL CooxkIEs.—If these 
cookies are properly made no other 


one cup of butter and two cups of sugar. 
To this add one teaspoonful of rose- 
water and one pinch of salt. Then sift 
in sufficient flour to make a very soft 
dough, in which one teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder has been mixed. Be sure 
that the dough is not stiff, and use 
neither milk nor water. Flour the bake- 
board well, take a piece of dough, and 
after sprinkling the rolling-pin with 
flour, roll out very quickly as thin as the 
blade of a knife. Cut some out round 
and some long shape.—Grease a baking- 
pan and fill it with the cakes. The 
oven must be moderate, and the cakes 
must be watched closely. They must 
be taken from the oven before they are 
colored. They will harden as soon as 
they leave the pan, and if they are 
colored their appearance will be spoiled. 
— Housekeeper’s Weekly. 


HEADACHE. CurE.—A writer in the 
Physicians and Surgeons Investigaior 
declares, on the strength of a year’s 
practical test, that a solution of bi-sul- 
phide of carbon will afford prompt relief 
in cases of nervous and many kinds of 
dyspeptic headaches. ‘A wide-mouth- 
ed, glass-stoppered bottle is half filled 
with cotton or fine sponge, and upon 
this two or three drachms of the solu- 
tion are poured. When occasion for its 
use occurs, the mouth of the bottle is 
applied to the temple, or as near as 
possible to the seat of pain, so closely 
that none of the volatile vapor may es- 
cape, and retained there four or five 
minutes or longer.” The tingling that 
ensues after a minute or two, the same 
authority says, though it becomes se-. 
vere, will generally subside when the 
bottle is removed, together with any 
redness of the skin that may occur. 


SuN-CooKED STRAWBERRIES. — Pick 
over the strawberries and weigh them ; 
then put them in the preserving kettle. 
Add to them as many pounds of granu- 
lated sugar as there are strawberries. 
Stir, and place on the fire; and con- 
tinue stirring occasionally until the mix- 
ture begins to boil. Cook for ten min- 
utes, counting from the time it begins to 
boil. Pour the preserve into large plat- 
ters, having it about two inches deep, 
and place in the sun for ten hours or 
more (the ‘rule said twenty-four, but I 
found that one day of sunshine answer- 


ed). The preserve is now ready to be 


put into jars and placed in the preserve 
closet. It will keep without sealing, 
but I used the Mason pint jars, as they 
are as convenient and cheap as any 
article one can use.—Good Housekeeping, 


TOMATO PRESERVES.—Choose small, 
green tomatoes; pierce each one witha 
large darning needle ; allow four pounds 
of sugar and a pint of vinegar to every 
seven pounds of fruit. Heat all slowly 
together and boil until the: syrup has 
thoroughly penetrated the fruit, and it 
looks clear. Season to taste with] 
ground spices, cloves, cinnamon, ginger 
and mace; add a pinch of salt. When 
the tomatoes are done skim them out; 
boil down the syrup and pour it hot 
over the fruit. Lemon juice can be | 
substituted for the vinegar if preferred ; 


tomatoes. 


Carsur.—Take one-half peck toma- 
toes and one half grapes. Steam ail, 


slice tomatoes thin, and cook together 


with the grapes, until it can be put 
easily through a sieve. After. straining, 
add two red peppers, two tablespoons 


salt, two black peppers, one ‘each of } 


ginger, cloves, cinnamon ‘and mustard, 
and two coffee cups of brown sugar. 


before removing from the fire, stir in 
one pint very strong vinegar. The 
grapes add immensely to the delicacy of 
flavor, but tomatoes may be used wholly, 
either from preference or necessity. 


VINILLA SPONGE.—Soak three spoon- 
fuls of gelatine over night in one pint of 
milk. In the morning bring to a boil 
and add the beaten yelks of three eggs 
and three large spoonfuls of sugar. Re- 
move from the fire and stir in the whites 
of three eggs, which have been beaten 
to a stiff froth, add a little salt and one 
spoonful of vanilla flavor, pour into wet 
molds and set upon- the ice. Lemon 
juice instead of vanilla can be used, and 
makes lemon sponge, but it requires a 


larger proportion of gelatine. 


ing their first care is to remove the sun- | 
burn from their cheeks and necks. 
| Vaseline or petroleum jelly is efficacious, } 


cooky receipt will ever be used. Cream |- 


the juice of four or five lemons would | 
‘be sufficient for the above quantity of 


Boil until quite thick, and a little while } 


CONGREGATIONAL, DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 


_ SAN FRANCISCO. | 


FIRST CHURGH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Sunday services, II A.M. 
and 7:30 P. M.; Suncay-school, 12:30; :Chi- 
nese school, 6 P. M.  Prayer- meeting, 
Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 1m A, M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9-30 A.M. and 12:30 
P. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. D. 
Pullan, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A, M. 
and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M, Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30.P. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. | 


OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, II A.M, and 7:30 P. M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 


SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, I1 
A.M. and 7:30 P. M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 


OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
Capital street. Sunday preaching by Rev. 

J. B. Eddie, pastor, at 11 A. M.; Sunday- 
12:15 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Friday, 

P. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 

street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P.M. John 

H. Kemp, Superintendent. 


Seventh and Clement avenues. Rev. 
J. B. Eddie, Pastor, Sunday - school 
at 3 Pp. M. F. K. Houston, Supt. Sun- 
day preaching at 7:30 P. M, | 

PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. David M. 
Gove, Superintendent. Sunday-school, 3 P.M. 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretary and Treasurer—John F. Myers, 863 
Market street, San Francisco. 


Congregational Ministers’ Relief Soci- 
ety of California.—Rev. J. C, Holbrook, 
D.D., President; Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 
Secretary; A. Van Blarcom, Esq., Treasurer, 
303 California street, P, O. Box 2085, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
street, Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs, E, A. Spencer, 419 West Second street, 


‘Los Angeles. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs.]. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. L. F. Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. L. W. Eckley, 1521 Schiller 
street, Alameda, 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. J. H. Harwood, Orange. Vice-President 
Los Angeles District—Mrs. M. G. Phillips, 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. J.G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary—Mrs. C. T. Han- 
son, ‘*The Ardmour,” Los Angeles. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherson, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs, F. <A. Miller, Riverside. 
Auditor—Mrs. G. L. Smith, Riverside. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 


California Bible Society. — Secretary, 
William Abbott, 1037 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco. Treasurer — Edward P. Flint, 328 
Montgomery street, San Francisco. Deposi- 
tary, Geo. C. McConnell, 757 Market street, 
San Francisco. District Superintendent— 
Rev. John Thompson, 1350 Franklin street, 
Oakland. 

Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 
street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 

Cal. W. C. T. Ue—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, 

Fruit and Flower Mission.—420 Post 
street, San Francisco.. Thursdays— Visiting 
days to hospitals and other benevolent institu- 
tions. President-—Lizzie R. Story. Vice- 
President—Harriet Jacobson. Treasurer— 
Mary G. Eldridge. Secretary—Jennie B,Lam- 
bert. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O’Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 

Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. — Boston and Chi- 
cago. President — Samuel B. Capen. 


’Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D. 
Field’ Secretary -- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 


Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard. Business 
Manager—Wm. F. Whittemore, Congregation- 
al House; Boston. Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, Sa- 
perintendent for Central and Northern Califor- 
nia; Office, 757 Market street, San Francisco. 


American Home Missionary Society.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. J. B. 
Clark, D.D. Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, 
D.D. Superintendent Northern California and 
Nevada—J. H. Warren, D.D., 1316 Mason 
street, San Francisco. Superintendent South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
‘Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 
merican Mission Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. F.» Woodbury, D,D. 
Treasurer—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Western 
District Secretary—Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, Ill. 


to the American Missionary Association. Rev. 
J. K. McLean, D.D., President. 
Pond, 436 Bartlett street, San Francisco, Sec- 


ary. | 
American Congregational Union.— 
Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 Bible 
House, New York. Treasurer-—-H.O. Pinneo, 
59 Bible House, New York, Secretary for 
California-—Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 Tenth 
avenue, Oakland, Cal. Field Secretary for the 
Pacific Coast—Rev. Edwin S. Williams, Room 
25, No. 7 Montgomery avenue, San Francisco. 


Rooms, Congregational House, on. | 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. E. K. 
Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon S, Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 


Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cali- 
ornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal, 


SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner |. 


California Chinese Mission.—Auxiliary |. 
Rev. W. C. | 


New West Education Co 


W. E. Hale. Secretary—Rev. 
R. Bliss, 152 Washington street, Chicago, 
Treasurer—Wm. H. Hubbard, The Rookery 
Chicago, 

Missionary Society of the Swedish Con- 
Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 


| I tting street, Chicago. 
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EMBOSSING AND Sy! 


STAINING. 


INCORPORATED A. D. 1820—AMERICAS?” 
LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Cash Assets, $10,071,509 6S 
Losses paid in 70 years, 864,681,000 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 
JOHN RUSSELL, = City Surveyor. 


PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 California Street. 


-:- THE -:- 
MARVEL 
OF -:- ALL 


HOUSEHOLD 


A rfect Baker and Roaster, with the- 


kinds of meat without turning or basting, 
and carries all smoke, steam and odor into - 
the chimney. Handsome in appearance, . 


.perfect in operation, and of the finest mate-- 


rial and workmanship. 

Coal and Wood Stoves and Ranges, Gas; 
Gazoline and Oil Stoves, for heating an 
ara Agate Ware, Iron Ware, Blue 
Ware, Tin Ware, Oil and Gasoline. Jobbing 
and Tinning. 


JOHN F. MYERS & CO., 


863 MARKET S8T., - Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


EDWARD CARLSON, J. P. OUBRIEB. 
President. Vice-Pres. & Seo’y. 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk Manufacturing Company, 


MANUFAOTURERBS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 
Si ss. 


MILL: Cor. STEVENSON AND EOKER STREETS 
Salesroom: 
2 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


“Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery 


Att Knows or Puoroerarsio Work 


Ix THRE Best STYLE AND AT 
LowEst 


OF" The very best Cabinet Photographs $8 


per dozen. 


Fairbanks Seal 88, 


FOR 
FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


316 & 318 Market St., 8. F. 


For sale by all hardware dealers. 


C0 


SUCCESSORS BELLS - TO THE 


(BLYMYER MANUFACTURING 


CATALOGUE WITHISOO TESTIMONIALS 
ELLS.CHURCH SCHOOL FIRE ALARM 


 Iihustrated catalognes en application to 
JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for.the Pacific Coast, 
37 Market St., Sam Francisce., 


Sec- | 


McSHANE BELL 


Best _quatity Copper and x 
f nh hools, &c. 
CHIMES AND 


BELLS 
Also 
Price and terms free. Name this papas 


« 


MENEELY & COMPA 
WEST TROY, N. BELLS, 
"For Churches, Schools, etc. ,also Chimes 


and Peals. For more than half acentury 
noted for superiority ovcr all others. 


ommission.— 
| 151 Washington street, Chicago, ‘President— 
Charles 


wonderful Ventilated Oven, which roasts all : 
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shall receive four copies of THE PaciFic for 


disease, and restore him to health.” <A 
resolution to that effect was unanimously 
-adopted and ordered sent to Mr. Spur- 


-object the disestablishment of the Eng- 


lish Church, gave a breakfast to the 


THE PAciFric. 


- tions may be as faulty as orthodox creeds. 


California Congregational churches to 
_ refrain from catechisms and all attempts 


‘Tue Pactric: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 15, 1891.) 


ucttic, 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Me.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


TAKE NoTICE—LIBERAL OFFER.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 


one year. THE PACIFIC is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months, It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, July 15, 1891. 


There lies before us a picture of the 
last vessel added to the London Mis- 
sionary Society’s fleet, which now num- 
bers nine. The first property of the 
Society, nearly a century ago, was the 
Duff, purchased to carry the first mis- 
sionaries to Tahiti. The bears 
the native name of the Savage Islands, 
for the native Christians on those is- 
lands, hearing that a schooner was 
needed on the coast of New Guinea, 


contributed $1,500 toward the cost of 
ones 


This paper most certainly will help 
swell the voice of the best opinion in 
our land, which cries out against the 
abominable spectacle of the United 
States government permitting sixty-four 
Sioux Indians, of whom twenty-three 
were its prisoners of war, to travel with 
Buffalo Bill to Europe, and thus supply 
his money-making show. The govern- 
ment of the United States has no such 
record of dealing with the red men in 
the past that it can afford to add this 
example of wicked folly. William F. 
Cody’s school for blessing Indians 
should be a by-word and hissing. 


The telegraph informs us that the 
International Council in London was 
called to order in Exeter hall last Mon- 
day morning. A large number of the 
one hundred ministers now in London 
to represent America in the Council 
were in their seats. Rev. Dr. Bevan 
of Melbourne was elected President 
The address of welcome was by Dr. R. 
W. Dale, of Birmingham. In thecourse 
of Dr. Dale’s address he referred to Rev. 
Mr. Spurgeon, saying: “It is not the 
time, and let us hope that the time is far 
distant, when we will have to speak at 
length of Mr. Spurgeon’s great qualities 
and conspicuous services. We simply 
-desire to tell him how earnestly we en- 
treat God to arrest the progress of the 


geon’s family. The Liberation Society, 
an organization having for its special 


ministers at the Halburb restaurant. 
Our correspondents at the meeting will 
doubtless give full reports to the readers 


The Rev. Edward B. Payne proposes 
in the Christian Register a catechism, 
intended to show up the perplexing and 
confusing character of the constitution 
of ‘** The National Conference of Unitar- 
ian and Other Christian Churches.” The 
last question and answer in this cate- 
chism, proposed by our former co-pas- 
ter in Berkeley, are: ‘*Q.—What fig- 
ure of speech best applies to the Consti- 
tution of the National Conference? 4. 
—It is a ‘labyrinth.’ If you once enter, 
you must go round and round within its 
entangled maze.. If you find the way 
out, you take exit exactly where you 
went in.” Evidently, liberal constitu- 


Among the ‘advertisements of books in 
the same copy of the journal in question, 
we observe this title, “‘ Mr. Savage’s cat- 
echism, its philosophy, and why some of 
us are so dissatisfied with it.” We ad- 
vise both these quondam brethren in our 


positively to define the “liberal faith.” 
It is easier to spend their strength on 
criticism of Calvinistic definitions. 


If we are going to “reorganize,” to 
use a large word, our system of inde- 
pendent local churches after a suggestion 
which Dr. Dunning: made a few months 
ago, we should think it would be quite 
as well not to employ, in order to de- 
scribe it, the phrase ‘‘the cathedral plan 
for country churches.” Cathedral, so 
far as known, has no affinity with the 
Congregational polity. It sounds decid- 
edly hierarchical, as well as pretentious. 
We heartily approve of two instances giv- 
en, one in Newport, N. H., and vicinity, 
and one in Richfield, O., where a coun- 
try church and pastor set to work young 
men, students, or others, holding neigh- 
borhood meetings, and conducting ser- 
vices in school-houses, and stimulating 


more of this the better. This, and a 
great deal of this, has been done, time 
out of mind, and in numberless cases. 
It was a part of the regular parochial ex- 
pectation in the town where the writer 
was brought up, and he knows it to have 
been common in adjacent towns. But 
our plain fathers would have smiled, but 
not with approval, if somebody should 
have spoken of this simple and natural 
work as a ‘‘cathedral plan.” We live in 
an age when societies of various sorts 
take on astonishing names, and their 


Officers have titles of knighthood and 


what not, that make kingly orders pale 
in comparison. These societies must 
pardon us, but we cannot help a sense 
of the ridiculous when we read in the 
public prints of their insignia. We have 
rejoiced to belong to a communion of 
churches that has been content with or- 
ganization that makes no pretense. Is 
it not possible to carry out the common 


the style and sound of a system which 
is not ours ? 


The Morning Star arrived at Hono- 
lulu direct from Ruk on June roth. 
She brought as passengers Rev. F. E. 
and Mrs. Rand, Miss A.A. Palmer, Miss 
S. L. Smith and Henry Nanpie. Mr. 
and Mrs. Rand are stopping at Honolu- 
lu, waiting direction from the Board, 
Miss Palmer and Miss Smith, accompa- 
nied by Captain Garland of the J/orn- 
ing Star, arrived in this city last week, 
and left last Monday for the East on a 
vacation. Some two days after this par- 
ty left Honolulu word came from Bos- 
ton to bring the A/orning Star to this 
port to be repaired or to be sold. It 
would seem that a better business ar- 
rangement would have been to have had 
the word reach Honolulu before these 
persons sailed; then they could have 
navigated and come on the Svar instead 
of going to the expense of another cap- 
tain, and paying missionaries’ fares on 
another vessel. The Morning Star has 
been in the service only seven years. 
Her last trip from Honolulu through 
the Islands occupied over eleven months. 
Henry Nanpie is a Christian Ponape- 
an of rank—a chief. He knows much 
about the war with the Spaniards His 
name appears. in tidings Which we have 
given to our readers from Ponape We 
have sought, but have not been able to 
secure, an interview with him. His 
story would, no doubt, be very interest- 
ing ; but the agent of the Board in this 
city has not thought best to aid us in 
securing the information which we would 
like to give. The missionaries, the 
chief and Captain Garland have been 
here about one week, but no notice of 
their presence was given by the agent of 
the Board. We think this is a mistake, 
and one that is often made. The com- 
ing and going of missionaries to and 
from this port should be announced, 
and, as far as possible, they should be 


news they bring is fresh, and should stir 
us to more earnest action by being made 
known immediately. 
missionaries, and this is our work, and 
we should know about it. In the five 
minutes’ interview, which was all we 
could gain with Captain Garland, we 
gathered the facts which we have nar- 
rated above. We will only add that 
the agent of the Board, Mr. E. P. Flint, 
informs us that the Ponape Islanders, at 
the last account, were still holding their 
ground against the Spaniards, but there 
is no fresh news from the battle-field. 


BriEF Notes.—Of the two Presby- 
terians invited to professorship in Hart- 
ford Seminary, Dr. J. H. Worcester, 
of Congregational birth, declines. 
Dr. M. W. Jacsbus, true blue from birth, 
accepts. Prof. Jos. LeConte of Berke- 
ley was one of the four who in 1851 re- 
ceived the degree of B. S. at Harvard, 
that being the first time the degree was 
conferred. We were impressed the 
other day with a new criterion of a large 
college. How long is the necrology? 
That of Harvard University for 1890-91 
counted no less than 11g names. 
The venerable man, Charles Butler, 
now in his goth year, who founded with 
$100,000 the chair of Biblical Theology 
in Union Seminary, may be supposed to 
have a large interest in regard to the 
man who fills it, and he founded it ex- 
}pressly for the man whose election was 
disapproved at Detroit. We hear of a 
book which must be edifying if it isa 
genealogy. Its title is ‘The Divine 
Covenant Fulfilled in Pious Households 
from 1711-1891.” It is the history of 
affiliated families in Southern New Jer- 
sey, which had been nurtured beside 
home altars in the house of God, always 
taught to reverence the Scriptures, to 
sanctify the Sabbath, and to cherish the 
faith once delivered unto the saints. 
They have grown to be a numerous peo- 
ple, and for nearly two centuries the 
blessings of the covenant have been 


smaller societies that are weak, The 


: coming down a widening channel. 


sense of our polity, without reproducing | 


made acquainted with our people. The | 


These are our 


FROM SHAOWU, CHINA. 


Not long ago I had a curious dream. 
I had been reading in the Advance and 
Tue Paciric of the efforts made to fill 
up the treasury of the American Mis- 
sionary Society, an institution dear to 
any one who has sung : 

‘‘Yes my native land I love thee.” 

Of course, I had no need to read 
about the straits of the A. B. C. F. M. 
I know enough of those without reading 
home papers. But to my dream. I 
seemed to be at a meeting somewhere in 
the home land, where a penny collection 
was being taken up; when lo and behold, 
the men were sandwiching the children’s 
pennies with gold pieces. As I thought 
about it the next day, I recalled a prom- 
ise given ages ago, “For brass I will 
bring gold, and for iron I will bring sil- 
ver.” When I contrast the poverty and 
bondage of this land with the freedom 
and abundance of America, I feel that 
God has begun to fulfill this promise to 

‘our land. For brass, then, let us bring 
gold out of the abundance that God has 
provided. | | 

_ For the year ending March 31, 1891, 
the additions to the churches in the 
Shaowu field have numbered forty-one. 
Seven have died, leaving a net gain of 
34 Chinese. This raises the member- 
ship from 10g to 143, a net gain of a 
little over 31 per cent. | 

This gain has not resulted from the 
special labors of any one man, nor been 
due to special interest in any one place. 
There has been a gentle dropping over 
the whole field. Often, when I have 
asked converts, ‘‘How came you to be- 
| lieve in Christ ?” the answer has been, 
“Such and such a one talked wirh me 
about the way.” The kingdom of heav- 
en has been like leaven, spreading by 
its own inherent life-giving power from 
particle to particle, each vivified particle 
imparting its life to the next. Some, I 
know, would persuade us that leaven isal- 
waysa symbol of corruption,and ask us to 
believe that, when the Master said 
‘The kingdom of heaven is like unto 
leaven,’’ etc., he meant, “The kingdom 
of Satan is like leaven, or the kingdom 
of heaven is like mea/lin which a woman 
hid leaven till it all was corrupted. 
Now, considering that the object of put- 
ting in the leaven is to better fit the 
meal for food, and that leaven was thus 
constantly used in preparing wholesome 
food for our Lord, it would be a strange 
idea if he could not use its working as a 
figure of the process by which his peo- 
ple were to bring all nations into his 
kingdom, according to his last command, 
*“Go ye therefore and make disciples of 
all the nations.” 

Recently, a Christian was telling me 
of a curious perversion of Scripture by 
a heathen friend. Hoping to interest 
his friend in the truth, he loaned him 
his New Testament to read. He open- 
ed it at the back part and happened on 
the description of the New Jerusalem 
with its streets of gold and gates of 
pearl, The Christian told him “that is 
a description of heaven.” But, he re- 
plied, ‘It is no such thing. It is a de- 
scription of the Great American Guild 
House. They go all about getting pos- 
session of all the precious things and 
|send them home to adorn that great 
Guild House of theirs.” Well, in a cer- 
| tain sense, this is just what we are doing 
| —gathering jewels to adorn the heaven- 
ly city, out of every kindred and nation 

and tribe and tongue. , 


cisms on Professor Drummond’s “Natu- 
ral Law in the Spiritual World.” Now, 
popular authors seem always to have the 
following characteristics: (1) They are 
confident, sure they are right. (2) They 
‘are clear. (3) They are fresh—either 
Say some new thing or old things in a 
new way. Most readers like one who 
will tell them, in a clear, fresh manner, 
what the facts are about any subject, so 
that the mind can be at rest. Moody 
possesses the above qualities; and, as 
his confidence is well grounded on 
God’s Word, it rests me to read his pro- 
ductions. But when I read Drum- 
mond’s “Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World” I found it tiring; not tiresome, 
but tiring. I felt compelled to compare 
each one of his positions with the 
| bottom truths of revelation and science, 
as I understand them. The key to the 
book is his definition of law as a fixed 
and orderly sequence of phenomena. 
Grant, now, this definition, and he in 
the main makes good his position. The 
natural and spiritual worlds are parts of 
a harmonious whole, and in many re- 
spects the order of sequence is the same 
in both. There is more than resem- 
| blance or analogy; there is a sameness 
of order linking the two worlds, so that 
though the forces are not the same in 
the two worlds, they work together in 
harmony. Drummond:seems to be on 
the track of an important truth here, 
that has. not received due recognition. 
But his definition of law is defective. 
Law relates not directly to phenomena, 
but to the forces which produce phe- 
nomena. Thus the law of gravitation 
is, that its force varies directly as the 
mass, and inversely as the square of the 
distance. Now, when we compare grav- 
itation with the influence of mind on 
mind, the forces we see are entirely 
different, but the order and the limita- 
tions of their workings are much the 
same. The power is as the mass; and, 
other things a@// being equal, the in- 
fluence of mind on mind varies with the 
nearness in space, most likely varies 
with the square of the distance. But 
separation in space is only one of many 
kinds of separation in the spiritual 
realm. ‘There is nearness or remote- 
ness in time, in tastes, in pursuits, in 


| spiritual world is a realm of law, and 


I have heard and read various criti- | 


| purpose, and in moral character ; while | was offered for the aged Indian mission- 


‘and, six months later, the future Gov- 


back of all is the will consenting or re- 
fusing to be influenced. But in regard 
to every one of these conditions, it is 
true that nearness increases the in- 
fluence, and remoteness decreases it. 
But the popular conception of law con- 
fuses more or less the force with the 


ary, then on his death-bed—and mused 
on the marvels of time and Providence. 

Several survivorsof the “Iowa Board,” 
who came to the Territory next south, 
ten years later than Mr. Boutwell, at- 
tended the Board, and, at friend’s 


many, I suspect, when they read “Nat-' 
ural Zaw in the Spiritual World” 
think ‘‘Natural /orce in the Spiritual 
World,” which.is a very different thing. 

Drummond’s “Greatest Thing in the 
World” and his * Pax Vobiscum” are 
criticised because they say nothing 
about redemption and regeneration. But 
the same objection’ might brought 
against the Sermon on the Mount and 
the Epistle of James. It is true these 
both inculcate prayer, while Drummond 
says nothing about this also; but, then, 
they are both of them broader in their 
scope, intentionally cover much more 
ground. The aim of Drummond in 
these three books seems to be to attack 
a tendency to spiritual Antinomianism, 
to call folks back to the truth that the 


that neither free will, nor redemption, 
nor regeneration, nor forgiveness, ‘nor 
faith, make us independent of the di- 
vinely established order of the spiritual 
world. At least, this is the effect that 
they produce on my mind. If Profes- 
sor Drummond leaves out the above- 
mentioned doctrines because he himself 
rejects them, that is a very serious fault 
in him, but it need not blind us to the 
truth he does teach—‘ All things are 
yours.” 


When I came to China, a number of |} 


years ago, I could talk more enthusiasti- 
cally than some of my brother mission- 
aries about faith in God, reliance on the 
divine arm, and all that; when it 
came right to the point, they would ven- 
ture more, work harder and face danger 
more coolly than I would; and, in time, 
my religion had to undergo a reconstruc- 
tion, not in the way of diminishing the 
amount of faith, but increasing the 
amount of love and good works. I re- 
alized not less the need of God’s help, 
but more, that he held me firmly to do- 
ing as well as trusting. 


It is a law of the spiritual world that 
we must put the right thing first. Re- 
cently, at the beginning of a tour that 
would require me to lodge in Chinese 
inns, I was about to pray that I might 
be guided to a better one than the aver- 
age of them, when the Spirit suggested, 
‘‘ Pray, rather, for a better opportunity 
of presenting the truth.” I did so. The 
second night out we stopped at an inn 
kept by an elderly widow, who showed 
unusual interest in our message. Her 
son, who was a strong vegetarian, com- 
ing home the next day, was sent by his 
mother to follow us up and learn more 
about our teachings, A curious thing 
about his coming home was that he had, 
in a mysterious way, become uneasy in 
mind, and so had hastened home to see 
if any thing was the matter with h's 
mother. He kept with us several days, 
and returned with us to Shaowu, and, 
when he left for home, seemed an earn- 
est and happy Christian. At another 
inn, where we remained three days, our 
host took down his idols and declared 
his purpose henceforth to worship God. 
I fared uncommonly well as to tavern 
accomodations. ‘‘Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God.” J. E. WALKER. 

SHaowu, China, May 5, 1891. 3 


NORTHWESTERN ” PIONEERS. 


BY REV. DR. GEO. F. MAGOUN, 


It is quite necessary to attach quota- 
tion marks to the double adjective 
above, for, since I first began to be fam- 
iliar with it, national progress has wide- 
ly changed its application. Our pres- 
ent Northwest is—no, not Washington 
even, but,Alaska. Before they are quite 
forgotten, however, I want to say a word 
of two pioneers of the old Northwest 
who have recently passed away. They 
served their generation by the will of 
God. It is nearly fifty years since I en- 
countered them at Stillwater and Men- 
dota, before Minnesota was carved as a 
territory out of the northwest corner of 
Wisconsin. | 

Rev. Wm. T. Boutwell, missionary of 
the A. B.C. F. M. at Mackinaw in 1831, 
was born in Lyndboro, N. H. (whence 
came some of the founders of our Iowa 
‘ Denmark”) in 1803, and studied at 
Exeter and Hanover, N. H., and And- 
over. He went to the sources of the 
Mississippi with Henry R. Schoolcraft 
(1832), welcomed the Brothers Pond, In- 
dian missionaries, at Ft.Snelling (1834), 


ernor of Minnesota at the Mendota 
trading post, across the St. Peters 
river; waS missionary among the Ojib- 
ways at Leech Lake, Pokeguma and 
elsewhere, and, after the Indians disap- 
peared, was home missionary among the 
hamlets of white pioneers in the valley 
of the St. Croix. He was chaplain of 
the first Minnesota Senate—where I 
met him—the Senate meeting in a hotel 
parlor, the House of Representatives in 
the dining-room, September, 1849; and 
died on his farm near Stillwater last 
October. (One of the Ponds, Rev. Gid- 
eon H., was a member of that ‘‘House.”) 
The territory had been created by Act 
of Congress the previous April. On a 
former visit I crossed to the site of 
Minneapolis, above the falls, in a dugout. 
It was a plain of wild prairie grass, with 
a fragment of an old Government mill 
clinging to the western bank of the river, 
and not another building there or in all 


the Indian country northwest of it. Last 
October I attended there the anniversary 
of the American Board—where prayer 


house one evening, recounted adven- 


law according to which it works, and)tures of their pioneer days. I have 


journeyed with them from youth to gray 
hairs. One day a white-headed man 
called on me at Minneapolis, with the 
‘title of ** Captain,” whom I saw set out 
on a St. Paul steamer in October, 1849, 
as the second missionary of the A. H. 
M. S. to Minnesota at Stillwater. At 
St Paul still resides the first (Rev. E. D. 
Neill, D.D.) historian, and college Pro- 
fessor of History, some time private sec- 
retary of President Lincoln, and United 
States Consul at Dublin, Ireland, who 
industriously collects and publishes in 
the Macalester College Contributions ” 
the memorabilia of history and_biogra- 
phy, which are fast passing into oblivion 
as the pioneers of the old Northwest 
disappear. ‘ 

Missionary Boutwell was a plain, grave, 
kindly, cheerful man, who impressed In- 
dians and white men alike with his sin- 
cere goodness, fidelity and dutiful spirit. 
‘¢ He did not hesitate to rebuke sin in a 
trader or a savage.”.. Though always 
ecclesiastically a Presbyterian, “he loved 
the story and people of New England, 
and the creed of:those who landed in 
the Mayflower never seemed to him 
cold, narrow or dreary.” The hardships 
and exposures Of the life of toil he led 
did not cut short his days till he had 
reached eighty-seven years. 

When he was passing up tothe Board’s 
Indian field, sixty years ago, he found 
at Mackinaw a young clerk of the Fur 
Company, born at Detroit, son of Judge 
Solomon Sibley, eight years his junior, 
who was soon to be transferred to the 
company’s service at or near Ft. Snell- 
ing, at the mouth of the St. Peters, now 
Minnesota river. Henry Hastings Sib- 
ley is not to be confounded with the 
Confederate General of the same name, 
who served in the Mexican war, and in- 
vented the ‘‘Sibley tent.” The former 
‘‘was the first postmaster, the first Jus- 
tice of the Peace, and first merchant in 
Minnesota,” first delegate to Congress, 
having just been (1848-9) delegate from 
Wisconsin, and the first State Governor. 
The city of Hastings, Minn., is named 


‘for him. He built the first stone house 


in Minnesota, and one of the first two 
Protestant churches. 

After the Sioux outbreak in 1852 he 
was ‘‘the most prominent figure” in the 
war against them, was made Brigadier- 
General for bravery at the battle of 
Wood Lake, presided over the military 
commission that condemned 310 Sioux 
to death, and was made Major-General 
by President Lincoln. It was in 1835 
that he was made officer of a church 


and Indians), and his Christian record 
was an honorable one. He was one of 
General Grant’s Indian Commissioners, 
and Princeton made him LL.D. at the 
ripe age of seventy-seven. He often 
took part in Indian treaties, having an 
unsurpassed acquaintance with Indian 
languages and ways. 

What strikes me most in the passing- 
away of these two venerable and useful 
men is that they connected the remote 
past of the old Northwest with its pres- 
ent. One contemporary of their’s alone, 
I think, survives, Rev. S. W. Pond, his 


| brother (Rev. G. H.) having died years 


ago. Mr. Boutwell wrote from Fort 
Snelling, May, 1834, when the steam- 
boat Warrior landed them: “I found, 
to my surprise and joy, that these young 
men were volunteers in the cause of 
Indian Missions, and had been brought 
into this field from a sense of duty, with 
out the knowledge or direction of any 
missionary board,” When they and 
their contemporaries passed above this 
region from Mackinaw, to what is now 
northern Minnesota, the whole vast do- 
main between this part of it and that, 
and between both and California, belong- 
ed to our savage predecessors. Only as 
government explorers, inquiring them 
out, or as hunters and trappers, were 
white men seen. These two founders 
of Minnesota, supposing the ‘Elk Lake” 
of the red men (know since 1680) was 
the true head of the Mississippi, split 
two Latin words in two (ver-tfas and 
ca-put), and manufactured a new name 
for it, “Itasca,” commonly deemed an 
Ojibway word. Ten years before this, Pres- 
ident Monroe gravely proposed that the 
lands from Iowa and Itasca to the Rocky 
mountains should be districted off for 
the Indians zz perpetuo, as never to be 
needed by white men! and “all the 
tribes within our limits gradually be 
drawn there.” And now, look at this 
swarming home of civilization and 
theater of progress which you look back 
upon from your coast as parted into old 
and advanced States! It seems almost 
as far back to the naming of Itasca 
Lake as it does to the time when the 
Indians, who gave this State a name, 
visited Montreal, and joined Montcalm in 
taking Fort William Henry on Lake 
George—Ioways or ‘“‘Aouais from the 
Western Sea (beyond Lake Superior), 
who never before appeared in the coun- 
try”’—as far back as to the Jesuit dis- 
covery of the Bay of San Francisco and 
building of Mission Dolores. Will the 
next hundred years behold a movement 
as marvelous in the old and new North- 
west as the last? 

While I was writing this in a Presby- 
terian paryer-meeting at Minneapolis an- 
other pioneer of note died instantly of 
heart disease. Younger than Boutwell 
and Sibley, he was. still one of the 
founders of Minnesota, once an Indian 
trader, of large business capacity, rela- 


tions and experience, and for awhile 


(missionary, I think, composed of whites 


| United States Senator—Hon. H. 
Rice. 3 
GRINNELL, Iowa, June, 1891. 


SPOKES FROM THE PERIPHERY. 
A WEEK’S RUN IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


( Concluded.) 

The 8 o’clock train took us to the 
great commercial city of Scotland, Glas- 
gow, where we found the first wet and 
foggy weather since landing, and visited 
the fine old cathedral, wrested from 
Catholic service in time of the Reforma- 


prostrate gravestones, from one of which 
we copied : ‘‘Dearreader, I wish to speak 
to thee from this grave: The Lord Je- 
sus Christ, the Lamb of God taketh away 
the sin of the world. Those that do 
not ask cannot get. O! think of this!” 
On the John Knox monument, that 
stands on the crest of the Necropolis, 
reached from the cathedral square by 
the “Bridge of Sighs,” among other 
records (on the south side), is “Patrick 
Hamilton, a young man, eminent for 
piety and learning, the first martyr in 
Scotland, was consigned to the flames in 


On the north side is inscribed, ‘The 
Reformation produced a revolution in 
the sentiments of mankind, the greatest 
as well as the most beneficial that has 
happened since the publication of Chris- 
tianity.” Of the Sabbath in Glasgow— 
better observed than in any city visited 
for many years, reminding of the old- 
time Sunday in Boston, before horse- 
cars were introduced—the Scribe may 
give your readers a separate sketch. 
Monday morning found us in a thick, 
wet and foggy atmosphere on the way 
to Balloch, up Loch Lomond, “the 
pride of Scottish lakes,” past “Rob 
Roy’s Prison,” to Inversnaid; coach 
through the Trossacks (that seem very 
tame after California and Marshal Pass 
and the Royal Gorge, Colorado,) to 
Loch Katrine, the scene of Scott’s 
“Lady of the Lake,” thence by stage 
through the mountains, by the new 
route to Aberfoyle, where we took train 
for Sterling. Ben Lomond, 3,192 feet 
high, did not deign to uncover his 
head, and we kept ours covered with 
umbrellas on the little steamer down 
Katrine. At Sterling we visited the 
famous castle with its magnificent pano- 
ramic view of historic ground, including 


in which James II, who was born in the 
castle, assassinated the Earl of Doug- 
lass, and hurled his lifeless body through 
a window to the little garden below; en- 
tered Greyfriar’s church, where John 
Knox preached the coronation sermon, 
when James VI was crowned with- 
in its walls, and climbed Abbey Craig, 
from which the elaborate Wallace mon- 
ument towers 220 feet, 


famous railroad bridge, late in the even- 
ing; and among the things visited the 
next day are Holyrood palace, where 
we kodaked Queen Marty’s bed cham- 
ber; the university; St. Giles church; 
the old Parliament House, now used by 
the Supreme Court; the castle, hoary 
with age and grim with fierce historic 
associations; Scott’s monument and the 
National gallery on Prince’s street; Cal- 
ton Hill, on which stand Nelson’s 
monument and the unfinished National 
monument. 

That we might reach the Wednesday 
evening steamer from Hull to Ham- 
burg (there being no Thursday boat), 
we cut short our stay at the Scottish 
capital, where we spent less than twen- 
ty-four hours, in order to see Melrose 
Abbey, the most beautiful in the coun- 
try; and Abbotsford, the home of Sir 
Walter Scott, three miles away, and visit 
York Minster, the grandest cathedral in 
Great Britain. We left Edinburgh on 
the six o’clock evening train for the 
South, 

Our quarters at the Waverly Temper- 


Melrose Abbey, Abbotsford, Smail- 
holm Tower, where Walter played when 
a child; Dryburgh Abbey, four miles 
away; Jedburgh Abbey, fourteen miles 
away, and Newark Tower. Miss Mer- 
cer told us that George Hamilton, the 
proprietor of the Abbey Hotel and the 
George and Abbotsford Hotel, who pays 
#50 a year for the privilege of using 


| the railroad station platform by his 


drivers, prosecuted her father because 
his driver spoke to a traveler on the 
steps that lead to the station platform, 
and that it cost her over two hundred 
dolJars for an “advocate” to loose the 
case. On a through ticket, with stop- 
over privilege, we were required to pay 
about six shillings extra—that seemed 
an imposition—at Newcastle, to reach 
York, a walled city, that well repaid our 
visit. 

We landed Wednesday afternoon, and 
reached Hull, the place of embarkation 


705, and of Arizona 59,620. 


for Germany, of large shipping and fish- 
ing interests, nearly due east from 
Liverpool, the next Wednesday evening, 
the Scribe having seen in addition to 
the observations of a previous trip over 
the same route, Furness Abbey, Ayr 
and old York. 

The reader will please remember that 
this sketch has been made on the 7wa. 
Last evening, Lord’s day by the calen- 
dar, while passing through Bee Gar- 
dens, after ten o’clock, the writer was re- 
minded of those “whose God is their 
belly !” | BorRAX. 

BERLIN, June 22, 1861. 


The population of Wyoming is 60,- 


tion, the enclosure thicky covered with . 


As 202790200 


1528. George Wishart, friend and in- | 
structer of Knox, was burned in 1546.” 


the field of Bannockburn; saw the room — 


We arrived at Edinburgh, via the 


ance Hotel, Melrose, were unique. On | 
the panelled walls of the chamber oc- 
cupied by the Scribe were painted, by | 
George Mercer, father of the landlady, 
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Religions 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The Monday Club, which adjourned 
~ over this week because of the Bay Asso- 
ciation, will meet as usual next week in 
the parlor of the ¥. M. C. A, at 2 
o'clock Rev. D. D. Hill will pre- 
sent the subject. 

Rev. F. B. Pullan has returned from 
his vacation, and preached in the Third 
church in this city last Sabbath. 


Rev. J. B. Eddie has gone to Scot- 
land for athree months’ vacation. Rev. 
W. N. Meserve will supply the church 
at Ocean View and the Seventh-avenue 
chapel during his absence. 


At the Olivet church Pastor Cole 
preached in the morning on “The One 
Commandment for Disciples of the 
Lord to Keep,” from John xiii: 34, 35, 
and in the evening on “The Aposile 
Paul’s Solution of the Problem of Life,” 
from Phil. iv: 11-13. 

Rev. Dr. Pond preached in the First 
church, Oakland, in exchange with 
Assistant Pastor S. G. Emerson, who 
officiated in Bethany church, this city. 


Rey. Jos. F. Bacon, who was delayed 
in reaching his appointment in the 
Second church the first Sabbath in July, 
began his work with that church last 
Sabbath. 

Rev. Frank R. Luckey visited the 
Yosemite valley last week. 


Rev. Joseph Rowell preached in the 
morning in Plymouth-avenue church. 
Professor Mooar officiated at night. 


Rey. F. B. Perkins has returned from 
a trip to Los Angeles, where he went to 
attend the graduation of a daughter, 
and was with his people at San Lorenzo 
again last Sabbath. 


Rev. W. N. Meserve preached at 
Benicia in the absence of Pastor Dins- 


more. 

Rey. and Mrs. Loyal L. Wirt have 
gone to the Yosemite by private convey- 
ance, camping out. 

Rev. M. Willett, who has been spend- 
ing his vacation at St. Helena, but 
preaching nearly every Sabbath in or 
near this city, returned to his work in 
Santa Cruz this week. 


Rey. Dr. Holbrook is supplying the 
pulpits at Niles and San Jose Mission 
during Rev. Mr. Maar’s vacation. He 
will close next Sabbath. 


Rev. and Mrs. H. C. Crane of Port 
Townsend passed through our city this 
week on their way East and abroad. Prof. 
C. E. Newberry is to take charge of the 
Port Townsend church. The Port 
Townsend Daily Leader of July 7th 
speaks in the highest terms of the work 
of Mr. and Mrs. Crane in that place. 


There was a praise service in First 
church, Alameda, in the evening. At 
Hope chapel communion services were 
held in the evening, Rev. W. N. Huff- 
man Officiating for the first time. Mrs. 
Huffman was received to membership 
by letter. Brother Huffman superin- 
tended Sabbath-schoo ls at Melrose and 
Fitchburg in the morning and afternoon. 
Several from Alameda went out to aid 
him. 

The W. C. T. U. School of Methods 
is in session at Pacific Grove this week. 


The Presbyterian church at Vacaville 
was totally destroyed by fire on Satur- 
day night last. It was probably set on 
fire, either purposely or carelessly, by 
some of the numerous tramps that now 
abound in the town. Many of the con- 
gregation, with their pastor, worshiped 
last Sunday morning with the Congrega- 
tionalists, who have offered them the use 
of their church for Sunday evening ser- 
vices. 


At Port Angeles, July 5th, the morn- 
ing hour was devoted to preparation for 
the communion service, which was held 
in the afternoon. Five were added to 
the church, two of them on confession 
of faith, The Sunday-school took up 
the lessons in the gospel according to 
John, with interest. The evening ser- 
mon was appropriate to the occasion of 
Our national anniversary. It was an 
“over-flow” meeting, as the church was 
sO crowded some who desired to attend 
could not gain admittance. 


Mrs. James, wife of Rev. H. P. James 
of Colfax, Wash.,and two children,are vis- 
iting their relatives and friends in Ver- 
mont. Mrs. James received a substantial 
token of respect from her friends in Colfax 
on her departure. 

Rev. T. W. Walters, general mission- 
ary, and family, are now occupying their 
Own fine and convenient home, over- 
looking the city of Colfax. 

Rev. William Davies of the Second 
church, Spokane, took in the Christian 
Endeavor Convention at Minneapolis 
On his way to Conneticut to attend to 
important business. 


mev. A. Thomas, Tipton, has ten- 
dered his resignation, to take effect on 
July 31st. 

The quarterly meeting of the San 
Francisco Evangelical Alliance was held 
in the hall of the Y. M. C. A. on Mon- 
day afternoon at 1:30 oclock. Dr. M. 
M. Gibson presided, and Rev. Dr. Ab- 
bott was elected Secretary p7vo tem. The 
attendance was small. 

Rev. Geo. H. Merrill preached at 
Market-street church on “ Looking for a 
City,” and “ The Three B’s.” The even- 
Ing audience was large. 

_ Rev. David H. Reid of Sonoma, who 
'S taking a vacation at Vancouver, B. C., 


Preached in his father’s pulpit in that 


city on Sunday, July 5th. He also 


an earnest address in the Y. M. C. 


A. Hall in the afternoon from the text 
Om. 1: 16. 


Says the Datly Telegram, 


“All present were impresed with 
the speaker’s address.” 

Last Sunday was the seventh anniver- 
sary of the Sunday-school, and the first 
anniversary of the church at Ocean 
View. It was a happy time for the full 
congregation of parents and children 
that filled the pretty and comfortable 
chapel. Some of the children recited. 
Many of them sang selections for the 
occasion, and all, both old and young, 
entered heartily into the services of the 
day. The superintendent of the school, 
Mr. John H. Kemp, reviewed the past 
year. Mr. Charles H. Gehring gave a 
history of the church and a statement 
of its present condition, showing that 
the church has a healthy growth ; that 
all bills are paid; that it is self-govern- 
ing and self-supporting. 

His many friends in California will be 
glad to know that Rev. W. F. Bickford 
is happily situated at Islington (Ded- 
ham), Mass., a promising field just 
twelve miles from Boston Postoffice on 
Washington street. It will be a railroad 
junction in a few weeks. A new road 
is nearly completed to that point. He 
says: “I have been pursuing certain 
theological studies the past year, and 
shall continue them next year with my 
pastoral work. I miss the Monday 
meetings at the Y. M. C. A. parlors. I 
have the advantage here of the Boston 


“ministers’ meeting, but it is less social 


and helpful to a minister on Monday, 
in my opinion. We often hear scholar- 
ly addresses from noted people, as we 
did in San Francisco, but there is less 
interchange of thought and opinion. 
Please say to the brethren that I have 
missed the cheer and stimulus of their 
presence very much. Yet, I am very 
glad to be here. I do not think I shall 
ever have the least desire to go West 
again. We have a very pleasant home, 
and appreciative people, and—well, give 
me New England, and keep the rest of 
this great, grand country. Keep it well! 
I love it all, but some parts of it ata dis- 
tance.” | 
EASTERN. 


Fifteen recently united with the church 
at Washington Mills, N. Y. 


A church of eighteen was lately or- 
ganized at Eagle County, 
Colo. 

The church in Janesville, Wis., July 
sth, received fifty-four on confession and 
six by letter. 

Dr. S. H. Virgin of New York has a 
farm in West Chelmsford, Mass., on 
which he lives during his summer vaca- 
tions. | 

Twenty-five were received into the 
church in Waurekan, IIl., July sth. 
Twenty-two of these were heads of 
families. 

At the dedication of the Swedish 
church in Monson, Maine, a part of the 
service was in English and a part in 
Swedish. 


The church at Trinidad, Colo., organ- 
ized about three years ago with twenty- 
six members, has now a house of wor- 
ship of its own, which was dedicated 
June 28th. 

The Congregational church, Silverton, 
Colo., is the only Protestant church in 
San Jaun County, and its pastor, Rev. 
L. B. Voorhees, is the only Protestant 
pastor. 


The Advance reports that Rev. L. B. 
Voorhees, of Silverton, Colorado, the 
only pastor of the only Protestant church 
of the county, has overflowing houses, 
and has a united and happy people. 


The Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society aids the work among the French, 
Swedes, Finns, Germans, Norwegians 
and Italians, that are now becoming a 
part of the people of the Bay State. 


The house of worship of the church 
in Sherman, Conn., was burned July 4th. 
On the next day the church had services 
in the chapel and received eleven new 
members. Rev. E. P. Herrick is the 
pastor. 


At the ordination of Anders Groop, 
July 2d, in Fitchburg, Mass., a Swede, 
a Finn, a Norwegian, and a New Eng- 
land man took part in the services. The 
work of Mr. Groop will be among the 
Swedes and Finns in Fitchburg and vl- 
cinity. 

Rev. Washington Choate has accept- 
ed the appointment as third Secretary of 


the American Home Missionary Society. 


He comes from a_ successful pastorate 
in Greenwich, Conn. He isin the prime 
of life, 45 years old, and has for some 
time been on the Executive Committee 
of the Society. 


The new constitution of the American 
Home Missionary Society is in the 
Home Missionary for July. The word 
“Congregational” was not in the old 
constitution. It appears in the new as 
follows: 
in the United States annually contribut- 
ing to the treasury of this Society, or to 
any of its auxiliaries, shall have the right 
to elect, each year, two persons, who shall 
be known as annual members of this 
Society.” If the western churches will 
now send delegates to each annual meet- 
ing, it may be possible in time to have 
this Society headed by Congregational- 
ists, and worked in the interest of our 


churches. 


Mrs. Sarah A. Havemeyer proposes to 
give to the New York Church Extension 
and Missionary Society, out of the fund 
of $200,000 left at her disposal by the 
will of the late Hector C. Havemeyer, 
the sum of $50,000 on condition that it 
be invested in a permanent fund, to be 
known as the Hector C. Havemeyer 
Memorial Fund, the income arising from 
it to be devoted to the uses of the socie- 


ty. 


gationalists in this State. 


“Every Congregational church 


SEATTLE LETTER. 


It is | positively reported here that 


President A. J. Anderson of Whitman 
College, after nine years hard and pros- 
perous work, has resigned, and that his 
resignation has been » accepted, to take 
effect when his successor is appointed. 
He is now accompanied by his daughter 
on a trip East. Rev. Mrs. Cob- 
leigh returns to take charge of the La- 
dies’ Hall, and that Prof. W. D. Lyman 


has been re-elected to a professorship in 


that College. Anything that so concerns 
the welfare of Whitman cannot but 
touch deeply the interest of all Congre- 
Whitman 
ought to become the center of all our 
educational influences as Congregation- 
alists, in the region east of the moun- 
tains, and covering Eastern Oregon as 
well, for the present. God bless this 
monument to Whitman ! 

Rev. Wallace Nutting and wife, re- 
cently of St Paul, now of Plymouth 
church, Seattle, were tendered a large 
reception at the church last night, July 
wth. The people of Plymouth are de- 
lighted with their choice of a pastor, 
and have received Mr. Nutting most 
cordially to his ministry among them. 

His initial sermon as pastor of Ply- 
mouth church was preached last Sunday, 
July sth. Text, Phil. iii: 12. Subject: 
“Laying Hold of Christ.” As reported 
in the Post Intelligencer, it was a most 
excellent sermon. 

Rev. Brother M. P. Jones of. Fre- 
mont left last Monday for a two or three 
weeks’ vacation. Next Sunday morning 
Judge F. A. McDonald will occupy his 
pulpit, reading a sermon. It is a grand 
thing to have such an able helper in the 
church, and Brother Jones appreciates 
it. That evening his Endeavor Society 
will conduct the services. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday, Mr. Jones expects to be 
at home or to exchange with Mr. Lind- 
say of Coupeville. 

The Seattle Anti-Sunday Saloon As- 
sociation was organized here last Mon- 
day. A pledge was the basis of the or- 
ganization, like the pledge taken at Ta- 
coma. Next Monday the organization 
meets with closed doors in the parlor of 
the M. E. church, and the work begins. 
A number of such attempts here have 
fallen flat through lukewarmness. This 
may. If it should, it is likely that noth- 
ing more will be done for some time in 
the direction of law and order. A Sa- 
cred covenant is a solemn thing to trifle 
with, though. God help! 

Brother W. W. Ferrier preached last 
Sunday night at the Jackson-street Mis- 
sion upon ‘*The Manifestation of the 
Love of God.” The conclusion of his 
sermon was: ‘‘Beyond the boundless 
reach of God’s love and mercy, I do not 
think that any soul Will ever pass. But 
by man himself, infinite mercy can be 
eternally slighted and refused. Char- 
acter here tends continually towards per- 
manence. * * * In the gift of his 
Son, Infinite Love gave of heaven’s 
jewels the brightest and costliest. Zha? 
love has done tts best, It may go on re- 
peating itself, but it can do no better. 
There remaineth no other sacrifice for 
sin. With the inspired penman, we may 
indeed say, ‘The mercy of the Lord en- 
dureth forever,’ but with the poor we 
may also ask: 

‘© ‘What if thine eye refuse to see, 
Thine ear of heaven’s free welcome fail, 

And thou a willing captive be, 

Thyself thine own dark jail?’ ” 

The Endeavor Society of Taylor 
church, Seattle, held its semi-annual elec- 
tion of officers last week, resulting thus: 
President, E. H. Camp; Vice-President, 
Carrie Noble; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edith V. Simon; Chairman Lookout 
Committee, Hettie L. Greene; Chairman 
Prayer-Meeting Committee, George A. 
Gordon; Ghairman Social Committe, 
Chas. B. Ames. The Society’s purpose 
is to enter on a new and better era every 
half year, and begins now with that de- 
termination. 

July 8th. 


LETTER FROM CHICAGO. 


DEAR PaciFic: I write in the midst 
of all the intensities of the observance 
of this 115th national birthday. There 
is no procession with fife and drum, 
and no gathering at a central place to 


listen to Fourth of July oratory, The 


houses are literally lined with flags; the 
places of business as well. The loco. 


motives, as they pull out at the stations, | 


display the stars and stripes, and the 
new flag, with its forty-four stars (Wy- 
oming added this day), was never so 
abounding in Chicago before. 


FIELD DAY FOR CHILDREN . 


Was observed on the North and West 


Sides, on Tuesday last, for the first time ; 
the second observance for the South 
Side. About 150 Sunday-schools were 
in line—nearly 50,000 children. The 
sight was beautiful and instructive, and 


helpful in every particular. Business 


and street-cars stopped. The city took 
off their hats to the coming generation. 
The ‘“‘Red, White and Blue” was sung, 
and the colors carried in every hand— 
1000 flags, at $16 per thousand, were 


carried by the members of Chicago-ave- . 


nue (Moody’s) Sunday -school. 

The North Side procession moved 
from Chicago-avenue church. I was 
one to keep step with that -royal line to 
Lincoln Park, and give the day to child- 
hood’s entertainment. How one man 
who don’t know failure can move a city 


of more than a quarter of a million of 


people (as the North Side is) has been 
illustrated in Superintendent Hitchcock, 
of the Chicago-avenue Sunday-school. 
I have watched this untiring servant of 
Christ with deep interest since he _ be- 
came Superintendent, some eighteen 
years ago. Mr. Moody told me that 
‘“‘Hitchcock is a decided improvement 


over me.” He grasped the idea of a 
Children’s. Field . Day, and his own 
school, of course, said yes. He talked, 
made committees, wrote many. letters, 
made others think as he did, and did #. 
I belong on the South Side. The 
South End Gospel Association, to 
which I give one-third of my time, and 
never fail to attend its daily prayer- 
meeting, when here, and never fail to 
have a daily letter read when I'm away, 
is a South Side Mission enterprise, upon 
which the Divine blessing signally rests. 


THE. SOUTH SIDE FIELD DAY 


Was double that of the North Side (it 
was its second year), but I left it all, for 
the North, Side to mingle with that 
throng, and feel more deeply how God 
uses one man. How tremendous is ex- 
ample! How much our Prince Im- 
manuel meant when he said, “I have 
given you an example, that ye should do 
as I have doné unto you.” 
BELOIT COLLEGE 

Ninety miles northwest of Chicago, has 
had a great commencement this year. 
Thirty-three years ago in the be2inning, 


of my evangelism, I tarried three days 


in that charming college town. Later it 
was our family home, going there for 
three years of Christian commission 
army service. It always had high stand- 
ards, and the faculty never did poor 
work to secure students. President 
Chapin, Professors Emerson, Porter, and 
Blaesdel, their younger associates, were 
and are men of mark, and wealth has 
poured in of late—a memorial chapel, 
$35,000; dormitory, $60,000, and the 
giver (Dr. Pearson of Chicago) allowed 
his name to appear commencement day; 
not only so, the same ‘‘Great Heart” of 
Chicago accepts the building of Scienti- 
fic Hall, at $65,000, to be completed for 
the College session of September, 1892. 
The morning of the Fourth, with the 
self-sacrificing president (Geo. M. Cook) 
of the South End Gospel Association, 
we walked all about Jackson Park, the 
600-acre home of the Columbian World’s 
Fair. It promises well. Our South 
End gospel .work is extending, and we 
are planning to have a large hand in the 
Open-air work and daily prayer-meeting 
services Of the great exposition. Our 
hope is in Him. K, A. BURNELL. 


BAY ASSOCIATION. 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 13, 1891. 
The quarterly meeting of the Bay As- 
sociation was called to order at 10:45 
A. M. in Bethany church. Rev. David 
Wirt was elected Moderator, and Rev. 


§.G. Emerson Temporary Scribe. The 


Scriptures were read by the Moderator, 
and prayer offered by Bro. Tenney. Rev. 
M. J. Luark presented ordination papers, 
and was admitted to membership. Rev. 
H. H. Cole was received into the asso- 
ciation on presentation of certificate of 
membership in .the General Association 
of New Mexico and Arizona. Rev. Mr. 
Huffman was also elected to membership 
on the record of his ordination. 
After reports of collateral studies, the As- 
sociation spent half an hour in devotion- 
al exercises, conducted by Rev. H. H. 
Cole. Sermon plans were presented on 
the text Jonah i: 6. 

A recess was taken until 2 o'clock, 


| during which time the Association was 
entertained at the house of Rev. Dr. 


Pond, where a bountiful repast was serv- 
ed to thirty-eight persons. Meeting 
again at 2 O'clock, after singing, prayer 
was offered by Rev. H. F. Burgess. A 
very instructive sermon was presented, 
according to appointment by Rev. W. 
Frear, from the text Jno. xxi: 20, ‘The 
disciple whom Jesus loved.” Moved 
that the invitation of Rev. W. Frear to 
have the January meeting of the Asso- 
ciation at his house, in East Oakland, 


be accepted. Sermon plans will be pre- 


sented on the text John i: 4. 

Owing to misplaced records, the Bay 
Conference has not met since April 30, 
1889. It was voted that ‘it is the de- 
sire of the Bay Association that the 


| meetings of the Conference be resumed.” 


Adjourned with singing, and prayer by 
Brother Wikoff. S. G. Emerson, 
_. Scribe pro tem, 


RIVERSIDE. 


Ten were added to the Congregational 


church at the July communion—six by 
confession and four by letter. Three of 
the former were Chinamen. 
S. Quinton, of Philadelphia, President 
of the Woman’s National Indian Associ- 
ation, spoke Sunday evening in the 
Congregational church. This Associa- 
tion was formed twelve years ago by a 
few women upon whose hearts had been 
laid the wrongs and oppressions of the 
Indians. Mrs. Quinton claims that this 
Society has had much to do in moulding 
public sentiment and moving the Na- 
tional Government to beneficent 
measures of the past few years. At first 
their work was largely political, but in the 
formation of the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion they handed that part over to it. 
Now their work is chiefly educational. 

They aim to put a missionary teacher 
on every reservation, and provide a com- 
fortable home which shall serve as a cen- 
ter for work, and be an object lesson in 
Christian civilization, During these 
twelve years the Society has established 
eighteen such homes. The work is un- 
denominational. 
ing a tour of the country, visiting the res- 
ervations. She first went to Florida, 
and from there has been making her way 
slowly to the Pacific Coast, where she 
has now arrived. She speaks as she has 
opportunity in the churches, aiming to 
awaken sufficient interest to form auxil- 
iary societies. The first society in Cal- 
ifornia has been organized here by wom- 
en from the different churches uniting in 


BAP? COMPLEXIONS, 


Mrs. A. 


‘Sale’ 


Mrs. Quinton is mak- 


While building is: pushing south and 


west, the old parts of this city are being 
built over, and business is returning to 
Montgomery street. 

The fireproof building built by B. 
Davidson, agent for the Rothschilds, on 
the northwest corner of Commercial 
street, after the fire of May 4, 1850, 
having in later years been used for vari- 
ous purposes, and last as a pawn-broker’s 
shop, has been refitted and is now oc- 
cupied by the agency of the Yokohama 
Specie Bank. 

On the northwest corner of Sacra- 
mento street, in 1849, were a lot of little 
hide houses, in which Mexicans lived or 
burrowed. Then there was put up on 
this lot ore of the Bogardus iron stores, 
which was occupied by Taafe, McCahill 
& Co. This store was burned in 1851, 
and four men perished in what they sup- 
posed to be a fire-proof building. Af- 
terward John Parrott’s banking house 
was built on the same premises and oc- 
cupied by him many years. Since his 
death it has been used for a tobacco and 
Cigar stand and other purposes. Now 
the same store has a new front and is 
occupied by insurance offices. 

Directly opposite, on the northeast 
corner of Montgomery and Sacramento, 
where stood the little store of Osborne 
& Brannan in 1849, and later the good 
brick building put up by Sam Brannan, 
the foundation is now laid broad and 
solid for one of the iron and stone 
buildings of many stories, to be occupied 
by Insurance companies. 

On the large lot belonging to the 
Cunningham estate, on the northeast 
corner of Bush and Montgomery streets, 


where Platt’s Hall was built over thirty 


years ago, there is now going up one of 
the very tall buildings of steel frame, 
faced with Inyo marble. In 1849, the 
writer of this came on the same steamer 
with Mr. Cunningham. The first time 
he saw him after we landed, was away 
out on the sand hills, beyond the settled 
portion of the Pueblo, with a gang of 
men, leveling off this same lot. 

On the east side of Sansome street, 
45 10-12 feet north Pine street, Pope & 
Talbot had a lumber yard in 1849, rent- 
ing from Macondray & Co., who in 
1851 put up the brick building that is 
now being taken down to make room 
for another of the buildings of many 
stories. This store, now being torn down, 
was the first brick building fut up south 


of California street. | 


On the northwest corner of Front and 
Pacific a five-story building is nearly 
finished, covering a fifty vara lot. On 
the southwest corner, opposite, a smaller 
building is now going up. 

Piles have been driven on Drumm 
street, in the lot extending from Jackson 
to Oregon streets, for a large brick build- 
ing. ‘The rebuilding of the old part of 
the city has fairly begun, and the brick 
buildings first built on the ground must 
be torn down to make room for those 
needed to-day, as changes in business 


go on. | 


Mr. Kellogg, editor of the Christian 
Cynosure, who, with his family, is spend- 
ing some time in Auburn for the benefit 
of Mrs. Keliogg’s health, gave us a call 
last week. That there is ample reason 
for the anti-secret society. paper which 
he edits is shown by the following: 
*‘ Recent statistics state that Boston has 
243 churches to 599 lodges ; Brooklyn, 
355 churches to 695 lodges; Washing- 
ton, 181 churches to 316 lodges; Chi- 
cago, 384 churches to 1,088 lodges. In 
some measure this answers the question 


where the men are, and why they do not 


attend the churches.” 


AND 
UMORS. 


PIMPLY, 


skin, red, rough hands, with 
nger ends and shapeless nails, 
revented and cured b 
ous beautifier of world- 
wide celebrity, it is simply incomp:rable as a 


blotchy, oil 
chaps, painful 
and simple baby humors 
Cuticura Soip. A marve 


skin-purifyin. s a, unequalled for the toilet, 
and Without : rival for the nursery. Absolutel 

ure, deiicately exquisitely perfum 

uticura Soa 
and softest 
and clogging of the pores, the cause of pimples, 
blackheads and most complexional disfigurations; 
while it admits of no ps ng ay with the beat of 
other skin soaps, and rivals in delicacy the most 
noted and expensive of toilet and nurrery soaps. 
than the combined sales of -all other. 
skin soap 


Sold thro’ hout the World. Price, 25c. 
Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases’’ 
Address Potter Drug and Chemical VUorpora- 


tion, Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 
Gy rowraatism relieved in one minute by the 
“@celebrated Cuticura Anti Pain Plaster. 25c. 


ES CO SS. 
N«xW PUBLICATIONS in Literature, Sci- 
soem! Religion and Fiction received as pub- 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 
stories and pictures, colored and plain. 


PRAYER BOOKS and HYMNALS in full 
' “variety of sizes and bindings. 


BIBLES in all sizes and styles, for teachers 
and students. 


he ag ERY in all staple and fashionable 


Cc. 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


OPPOSITE OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 
S4N FRANOISOO, 


p pr oduces the whitest, clearest skin, 
ands, and prevents "inflammation 


Aching sides and back, weak kidneys, and 


Writing, Pen- 


Book: keeping, Shorthand, T 
Branches, etc. 


manship, Telegraphy, English 


pus! 
320 Po 
Life Scholarship, $75. 
A. ROBINSON, M. A., 


FRANCISCO. 


SNOLLVOVA ON 


Deposits Received front $1 and Upwards. 


Guarantee Capital, $1,000 


Paid u 
Subject to Call............. 


PAYS INTEREST FROM DATE OF DEPOSIT. - 
Highest Rates Paid Consistent with Prudent Banking. 
RATES PAID LAST TWO TERM»: 


On Term Deposits.. 
On Ordinary Deposits 


3 In connection with ith the Bank are the‘ 
DEPOSIT VAULTS, 
on the street floor with the Bank. 
THE STRONGEST, WITHOUT UT EXCEPTION, ON THE COASR. 


Steel Safes, under the Renter's Individual Control, 
$4.00 to $50.00 per Y Year. ae 


Trunks and Valuable Packages, taken on stor 
age at reasonable rates. 
Burglar-Proof, Fire-Proof, centrally located and 
andsome, well- seclu se 
sooms for the use of safe renters. a. 


(B) IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The People’s Home Savings Bank 
announces its new system of 


5-CENT DEPOSIT STAMPS 


This Deposit Stamp System has proved a marked 
success in England and Germany, and has done 
wonders in encouraging small savings and in 

leasantly ineculeatinzin youthful minds valuable 

ssons Of thrift and economy. 

The stamps will be supplied at the Bank and 
through our Agents, a list of whom may be had 
on application. 


B. 0. Carr, Columbus 
Manager and Sect’y. President. 


Pacific Bank, Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California, Jan’y 1, 1891, | 


RH. MDonelt pres?, V.MS Donald, 
ESTABLISHED 
dest Chartered Be 


nthe Pacific Coasty 
7 Capital Sto apital Stock 
LH, 
1,000,000.00. 
800,000.00. 
vote $230,000,000.00 


R. Il. McDONALD Prest. 
van Francisco, California, Jan’y 1, 189% 


CALIFORNIA 
COMPANY, 


(N. P. COLE & O00.) 


Starr King Building, 


117 to 123 Geary St., San Francisco 


board and room, per month, $27.50 


HEADQUARTERS 


— 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


26, 28 & 30 O'Farrell St.,_ 


Largest stock, oldest Music House. ate. 
faction guaranteed. 


BROOKLYN HOTEL 


(UNDER NEW MANAGEMEBT) 
Bush St., bet. Montgomery& Sansome 
Adjoining First National Bank,8. F. 

Conducted on both the Euro and 
American plan. This favorite Hotel is un- 
der the experienced management of Charles 
Montgomery, and is as good, if not the best, 
Family and Business Men’s Hotel in San 
Francisco. Home comforts. Cuisine unex- 
celled. First-class service and the highest 
standard of respectability guaranteed. Uur 
rooms cannot be surpassed for neatness and 
comfort. Board and room, per a — 25 to 

; board and room, per week, $7 to i: 


Single rooms, 50c to $1. Special rates by the 


month. Special rates to excursion and other 
parties. Free coach to and from the 
ote 


DODGE BROTHERS 


Art Stationers, Plate Printers 
and Engravers, 


225 POST 8T., - SAN FRANCISOO. 
Wedding Work a Specialty. 
to 


YALE DIVIRITY SCHOOL. 


ian denomination. witb the privil of the 
or form 0 licaton applyto PROFESSOR 
GEURGE AY, Desn of the jaculty, New 
Haven, Conn. 


KNABE 
Installments Rentals 


HAINE 
303 Sutter St.,S.F. 
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THE Pactric: San Francisco. CAL. 


6 
Our Young Folks. 


SEVEN LITTLE INDIAN STARS. 


AN IROQUOIS LEGEND OF THE PLEIADES, 


(WEDNESDAY, JULY 1 5) t8or. 

-DIEBOLD 
Safe & Lock 

COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 


The clam itself 1s very prettily colored, it in a way to make the cow very happy. KEEPING HOUSE IN INDIA. | 
especially one kind, which ts blue at the As a result of this, the cow soon began : | 
edges, a deeper blue in the centre, cross- to enjoy the companionship of ‘the hen; 
ed with little brown and yellow spots. | and now, when the hen gets off for a 
A shoal of them in shallow water, with | while to eat, old brindle is evidently 
| their shells open, look like bright color- | uneasy until she comes back again.— 


| ed flowers growing at the bottom of the Zvening Wisconsin. 


ocean. I tell you, children, a diver, of - 
all people, ought to believe in God, for HOW THE DRAGON-FLY FORAGES. 
he comes so nigh to and seessomany|/ Mr, E, Giles of Bombay, India, re- 


‘Surpassing Coffee 


— AND 


Continental 
Lunch House, 


161 Market St., - San Franciseo 


- 
£ 


grt “he, alr, 
t=. 


The ordinary Anglo-Indian house- 
keeper knows nothing of the difficulties 
which beset her American sister. Her 
path, compared to that of the latter, | 
and, notwithstanding the difficulties of 
climate which surround her, is an easy 
one. In fact, few women who have 
spent much of their lives in India know 


2 


Seven little Indian boys were they, 

Dancing with the moonbeams on a mound. 
In the wind they all were blown away, 

And the fireflies searched the dews around. 


ree 
- ~ 


wari ee aoe — of his wonderful works. Why, if I ports that he was standing one hot morn- | anything about housekeeping as Ameri- AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF 
Se aa S| Every eagle started up the sky hadn’t seen these things I am telling you | ing in the porch of his house, when his | cans understand it. There, at least, is NEW YORK : | ‘ 
bd i And—their shadows went to look for them. | about, I never could have credited em; attention was attracted by a large drag-| no lack of help; native servants swarm | iS ohh ° f Street. ne BPO. 
sifu fi Seven little Indian stars are they, but seeing is believing, and I tell y OU; | on-fiy of a metallic blue color, about | all over the country, and, as each branch 14 Maen Sire. _ O# Correspondence solicited. 
{at Seven, and only one, my child, is dim. they are marvelous,” he paused, lookin3 | two and a half inches long, and with an | of work necessitates a special one, every 6 Beekman Street. | 
4 That's the Singer, their sad stories say; very thoughtful. » 4 | €xtremely neat figure, which was cruis- | household has a large staff of its own. 8 mag Se ‘dbnve 
That’s the Singer—let us pity him. “Oh! go on, Davie, go on,” cried ing backward and forward in the porch | As a rule, the natives have a lofty dis- 190 Fulton Street. U, CELLS 
Oh, the little Singer! How the bee Kitty, jumping up and down in her! jin an earnest manner that seemed to | regard of truth, and sometimes find it} — 393 Fulton Street. | ‘ j 
__ Missed him till her heart was fit to break ; | eagerness, then in a stage whisper to | show that he had some special object in | difficult to distinguish between mine and PHILADELEBLS: | AGENT FOR PAOIFIO OOAST, 
How she hid wild honey murmurously, Nelly—‘“Isn’t this a lovely talk ?” view. Suddenly he alighted at the en- | thine, but in other respects they make “529 Chestnut Street, : 4 
Summer after summer, for his sake, $6 : ” inued Davie, “I j y 8 : ripe OF y ae eet. 411 and 413 Market St., S. F 
Out in Japan,” continue + _~ | trance of a small hole in the gravel, and | capable and obliging servants ; and the er aoe Ninth Street. ; : 


How the young deer with a wistful look, 
Grieving for her dark boy, without rest 

Wandered till of her own will she took 
The lone chieftain’s arrow in her breast. 


Oh, the little Singer (You can see 
He’s not shining as the others are,) 
Once, when all the stars made wishes, he 
Wished he didn’t have to be a star! 


Oh, the little singer! When the rest 
Of those little Indian stars—ah, me!— 
Sang together, sang to God, their best, 
He would mock a bluebird in a tree. 
—Mrs. M.S. B. Piatt. 


— 


A SUBMARINE TALK. 


BY DAME DURDEN. 


* 


Those that go down to the sea and occupy 
their business in great waters— 

These men see the works of the Lord, and his 
wonders in the deep. 


As a holiday treat, papa took his boys 


and girls, with two little visitors, to see 
Davie. 

Now, Davie was a diver, and had so 
many curious and interesting stories to 
tell, that the children were always de- 
lighted when an opportunity occurred to 
visit him. 

On this occasion he was in a particu- 
larly good humor, and welcomed them 
very cordially. First of all, he showed 
them his suit of armor, which was of 
very thick, heavy rubber, and divided 
into two parts, trousers and shoes being 
altogether. The ugly-looking helmet 
was made of copper, with two large eye- 
holes made of thick glass, which screw- 
ed on to the helmet. When Davie went 
down in deep water where there was a 
strong current, he wore a heavy copper 
breast-plate and put weights, from twelve 
to fifteen pounds, on each foot, to an- 
chor him to the bottom of the ocean. 
He explained to the new comers in the 
party the uses of the tubes attached to 
this head-piece. One was to supply air 
to the diver, another to take it out. The 
signal rope and the telephone wire also 
came under notice, and the children 


shouted with glee when he slipped on. 


the helmet to show them as well as he 
could, the position these funny-looking 
lines held in the water. 

“[ have seen curious things in the 


ocean and no mistake,” he went on, in 


an amusing tone that made Jack nudge 
Archie delightedly, for he knew it meant 
a story. 

“I suppose you have been down in a 
good many waters?” asked papa, as a 
leader. | 

' “Yes, and I’ve been down in pretty 
rough waters, too, in Japan, in Portugal, 
and in the clear waters of Bermuda. 
I’ve traveled over and through sunken 
ships, and once or twice I’ve nearly lost 
my life, besides having very strange ad- 
ventures. Once I was knocked down 


“” by a creature such as I hope never to 


meet again; we call them rock squid or 
devil-fish—I believe there’s a Latin 
name for ’em, too, It hada hard horny 
body shaped something like an egg, and 
no larger than a large man’s clenched 
hand, flat eyes on its sides and eight 
legs, carrying a bead somewhere between 
the roots of its arms. He was an ugly 
looking customer, and seemed, when I 
first saw him, as if he was coming 
straight for us. His eight legs were 
squirming and twisting, and he traveled 
at a pretty fast rate, too. - 1 was for giv- 
ing him all the room he wanted instant- 
er, but my companion, who was a reck- 
less kind of fellow, struck at the crea- 
ture with his pole, andif he didn’t squirt 
out some stuff that blackened the water 


saw a fish the divers call a stickleback, 
but I think he ought to be called a 
knight in armor, for his scales lie so 
close together one over the other that 
they form a regular coat of mail. On 
his head are three or four stiff crests 
which are bony and rough to the touch. 
And he’s a mighty independent fish, too, 
is Mr. Stickleback. Then there’s the 
sea-devil. He has an enormous head, 
and a big throat something the shape of 
a frog’s; the breast fins look a little like 
a human hand. Two long, thin, bony 
rods grow between the eyes, and it is 
said that it hides under stones near the 
beach and wiggles these long ends so 
that the other fish think them worms 
and come swimming up fora treat, when 
his devilship springs upon them and 
that’s the end of their treat. This fish 
has a fierce-looking set of teeth, but in 
spite of them he is not dangerous, and 
is easily frightened. 

“Talking of teeth, a friend of mine 
once saw a wolf-fish off the coast of 
Greenland, and he says you can’t im- 
agine anything like his jawful of grind- 
ers. A full set top and bottom, and two 
extra long upper tusks right in front, 
shining, white and sharp. These, with 
his huge head, his length—five or six 
feet, and his ugly, snaky style of pro- 
pelling, make one willing to give him 
all the elbow room he wants. There, I 
guess you’ve had enough of this kind of 
talk to last you awhile.” 

‘Indeed we haven't,” cried the chil- 
dren unanimously, while papa said per- 
suasively ‘‘Tell them about the flying- 
fish; you see it’s all new to Nelly and 
Archie.” 

“I’m willing to tell,” their kind host 
answered, “but I don’t want to tire my 
audience. Well, there’s a kind of flying 
fish that is well worth seeing. They 
don’t really fly, but they leap out of the 
water, and by opening their queer um- 
brella-shaped fins they can keep them- 
selves up in the air for a short time. 
When they go in shoals, as they’re apt 
to; their fins striking the air makes a 
sound very like a voice, and their colors 
are very fine, some having light blue 
bodies and dorsal fin of deep blue, 
others are rose red, with oftentimes blue- 
black or yellow spots on their breasts. 

‘There is another flying-fish called a 
sea-swallow, and I never saw any tropi- 
cal bird with more variegated or brighter 
colors than this citizen of the sea. Its 
back is red, the head violet, the first fins 
and a tail a deep blue, the second dorsal 
fin green, the large breast fins (for they 
have three sets) are olive green with 
round blue spots, and the eyes are blood 
red! Now, show me a bird that can 
beat that. The dolphins are deadly 
enemies to this fish, and enjoy a meal 
off them whenever they get a chance. 
The moon-fish is also a curious fish. At 
night they give out a phosphorescent 
light, and as they are pretty big fellows 
—five to six feet long, a number of them 
together illuminate their ocean home 
about as clearly as our electric lights do 
ours. So you see the ocean is not, as is 
generally supposed, a dark, grewsome 
place at night. In fact, it is the reverse; 
what with the gorgeous sea. flowers, the 
roots and trunks of submerged forests, 
the graceful silken floating sponges at- 
tached to various shells, the sparkling 
crabs—among them a dandy fellow who 
decorates himself with pieces of sea- 
weed or sticks, and looks a comical ob- 
ject—and above and around all the 
mighty endless reach of waters! As 


began to dig vigorously, sending the dust 
in small showers behind him. “I watch- 
ed him,” says Mr. Giles, ‘‘with great at- 
tention, and after the lapse of about 
half a minute, when the dragon-fly was 
head and shoulders down the hole, a 
large and very fat. cricket emerged, like 
a bolted rabit, and sprang several feet 
into the air. Then ensued a brisk con- 
test of bounds and darts, the cricket 
springing from side to side and up and 
down, and the dragon-fly darting at him 
the moment he alighted. It was long 
odds on the dragon-fly, for the cricket 
was too fat to last and his spring became 
slower and slower till at last his enemy 
succeeded in pinning him by the neck, 
The dragon-fly appeared to bite the 
cricket, which, after a struggle or two, 
turned over on his back and lay motion- 
less, either dead or temporarily senseless. 
The dragon-fly then, without any hesita- 
tion, seized him by the hind legs, dragged 
him rapidly to the hole out of which he 
had dug him, entered himself, and 
pulled the cricket after him; and then 
emerging scratched some sand over the 
hole and flew away. Time forthe whole 
transaction, say, three minutes. — 


MIRTHFUL MENTION. 


Railway superintendent (to woman 
applicant): ‘What are your qualifica- 
tions for the position of station-agent ?” 
Woman applicant: “I have had twenty 
years’ experience with trains and 
switches,” 


. “How does the prescription work ?” 
asked the doctor. “It’s a complete dis- 
appointment,” answered the patient. “It 
cost me $2 and here I am better after a 
single dose. All that money gone for 
nothing.”—Philadelphia Times. 


Little Gracie had been very naughty 


about something, and her mother told 
her she might take her choice between 
being put to bed in the daytime or being 
spanked. Gracie thought a minute, and 
then replied: ‘‘Bedness is awful, but 
spanking is worse.” 

Ministerial Tribulations.-—First preach- 
er: ‘How much is your salary?” Sec- 
ond preacher (sorrowfully): ‘$400; but 
I don’t get it all. How much is yours?” 
First preacher (sadly): ‘Four dona- 
tions, but I’m worse off than you are—I 
get them all.” ——Zzfe, 


The celebrated Scotch preacher, in 
his subversive sermon on the ark, men- 
tioned the taunts of boys as amongst 
the severest trials of the patriarch Noah, 
when engaged on a ship-building enter- 
prise for which there seemed no imme- 
diate occasion. ‘My brethren, there’s 
naething sae evil as a human boy. If 
ye have a sair place in your heart, he'll 
just put his finger on it. And so when 
Noah was leaving his bit yairdie in the 
evening, the boys would just look over 
the paling and cry, ‘Noah, ma’man hoo’s 
the airk getting on and whan’s the 
flood?” —London Daily News. 


TEN GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Some time since, we offered a prize 
for a list of the best books for boys and 
girls, excluding, of course, the Bible and 
purely religious works. Out of 320 
competitors the award was made by a 
committee recognized as of the best lit- 
erary capacity, and the list may be of 
service to others. It comprises : 

1. Litthke Women,” Miss Alcott. 
2. ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,” Fran- 
ces Burnett. 


butler, or head servant, being responsi- 
ble for all those under him, the mistress 
has comparatively little to do with them. 
None of them receive large wages, a 
mere pittance, according to our ideas ; 
and, as they would lose caste were they 
to eat of food prepared for white people, 


|they always board themselves in their 


Own quarters, which are at a respectful 
distance from their master’s, and alto- 
gether distinct. | 


The cook in an Anglo-Indian estab- 
lishment is a person of considerable 1m- 
portance, though he receives but a few 
rupees a month for his services, and can 
be trusted to send up a well-cooked and 
appetizing meal without any interference 
whatever on the part of his mistress. 
He is not only well up in culinary lore 
himself, but he can follow out, often 
with certain improvements of his own, 
any recipe given him, no matter how 
complicated ; indeed, he is very proud 
to learn an entirely new one, and, once 
learned, will guard it as his own jealous- 
ly, being most unwilling to impart his 
knowledge to others. 
ever, to adopt new-fashioned cooking 
utensils, If the mistress presents him 
with any thing in that line, he will ac- 


|cept it with apparent gratification, but 


will put it quietly aside and make no 


further use of it, and, when remonstrat- 


ed with on the subject, will say, ‘‘ It was 
not the custom of my father.” For the 
sake of her appetite, however, the mis- 
tress is seldom desirous of going near 
the kitchen, and certainly where it is 
concerned the less she knows of what 
goes on there the better.— Good House- 
keeping. 


THE WONDERFUL ST. LAWRENCE. 


The St. Lawrence is a phenomenon 
among rivers. No other river is fed by 
such gigantic lakes. No other river is 
so independent of*the elements. It de- 
spises alike rain, snow and sunshine. 
Ice and wind may be said to be the on- 
ly things that affect its mighty flow. 
Something almost as phenomenal as the 
St. Lawrence itself is the tact that there 
is so little generally known about it. It 
might safely be affirmed that not one 
per cent. of the American public are 
aware of the fact that among all the 
great rivers of the world the St. Law- 


‘rence is the only absolutely floodless 


one. Such, however, is the case. The 
St. Lawrence despises rain and sunshine. 
Its great variation caused by drought or 
rain hardly ever exceeds a foot or four- 
teen inches, 

The cause -of this almost everlasting 
sameness of volume is easily understood. 
The St. Lawrence is fed by the might- 
iest bodies of fresh water on earth. Im- 
mense as is the volume of water it pours 
into the ocean, any one who has trav- 
ersed all the immense lakes that feed it, 
and for the surplus waters of which it is 
the only channel to the sea, wonders 
that it is not more gigantic than it is. 
Not one drop of the waters of the five 
great lakes finds its way to the ocean 
save through this gigantic, extraordinary 
and wondrously beautiful river. No 
wonder, then, that it should despise the 
rain and defy the sunshine.—JVa/ure's 
Realm. 


THE STORY OF A GREAT POEM. 


- Most people need to publish one book 
in order to find what an expensive and 
unsatisfactory business it is in most 


He is slow, how-. 


306 East Baltimore Street. 
312 West Baltimore Street. 


Open day and night, save twenty four 
hours for Sunday. opular rates. Quick 
service. Coffee of equal merit very scarce. 
The Christian public are our best customers. 
rT wines or the twin barbarism, tobacco, on 
sale, 


NEW ENGLAND 
SOAP COMPANY 
FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, Proprietors, 

Cc 


SAN FRANCISCO, - 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps. Our celebrated Queen Li'y Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 
years. It recommends itself for washing 
tidies, window curtains, flannel goods-—-in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done so already 


S. FOSTER & CO,, 


DEALERS IN CHOICE FAT 
MACKEREL AND 


GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS. 
Sole Agents For 


IDIA MOn 


CREAMER 
In Sealed Tins, for Hot Climates. 


26 & 28 California Street, 
SAN FRANOISOO, 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush St., S. F., 


Will endeavor to please any who would want 
suit of clothing made 


stock, manufactured from «28808 


PURE 


If we do not have in stock the particular pat- 
tern our customer wants, we will go with him 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 
choose from. Fifteen per cent. discount to 
clergymen. 

323 BUSH STREET, S. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Branog Store: 2012 Mission 8t., 
Near Sixteenth. 


TONGUES AND SOUNDS 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says 


Kennedy’s Medical Discovery 


cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep 
Seated Ulcers of 4O years 
standing, Inward Tumors, and 
every disease of the skin, ex 


Thunder 


Cancer that has taken 


cept Humor, and 


root. 


Price $1.50. Sold by every 


Druggist in the United States. 


and Canada. 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas- 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Chas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. | 


Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street, 
San 


| W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Oommission, Wholesale and Retai! 


GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET 
San FRanotisco, 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPORATED Maron 21, 1887. 


Sabscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 
1,000,000 
JAMES K. WILSON........... ... President 

DrrecTrors—Albert Miller, J. L. N. Shepard 


F. W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, O. F. A. Talbo 
Charles Main, James K. Wilson. 


PATENTS 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUsiNE£ESS At- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to paient- 
ability free of charge and we make NO UHARGE 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references \o 
actual clients in your own State, County. City or 


Smo 


around, and turn and fasten those eight | the Good Book says, ‘‘They who go down . “David Copperfield,” Charles | cases. I had a friend who had given Town, write {to iC.A SNOW &CO! 
arms or legs, whichever they may be|to the deep see the wonders of the Dickie OD: cow birth to a religious poem. He thought : OWED 
called, on my arm ! I fancied I could | Lord.” 4. Pilgrim’s Progress,” John Bun- it would rival Paradise Lost,” and we H Resi 
feel a thrill run right up my armtothe| The children thanked Davie. warmly yan. shake the nations. He kept the secret | goeg the 
and prepared to 5. Scottish Chiefs,” Jane Porter, | under lock and key for a long while, | by 
im tried to beat it off, but it only hung | take their leave after coaxing a promise 6. “And s Fai les,” showing it-only to a few special friends, A 3 fre 
on the tighter, until in my efforts I-stum- | from him to tell them at another visit 4, Peiinead idee ie : and that under promise of secrecy. He No. 130 Ellis Street Cl 
bled and fell; then we signalled and | some more of his experiences under the 8. “Tales from Shakespeare,”Charles grew thin in calculating at what time | (Corner of Mason.) : a 
they hauled us up) three instead of two, | sea. Lamb. the world could best endure the exhil-| No. 18e7. Gr 
‘and would you believe it, we had to kill ‘You see,” said Archie, thoughtfully, | | 9. “Arabian Nights.” , aration of its publication. | | 
the animal before we could make it quit | “It gives you a lot to think about. After Water Babies” Ki | : s in type a : ou 
its hold. Each feeler was considerably | this I shall always have a different feel- the honk ELY’S AT AR | 


— St Louts Republican. 


longer than a tall man’s arm, and had a 
‘sucker on the end of each. That’s my 
first encounter with that kind, and I 
don’t care to have it repeated. A friend 
of mine says he saw one of them bury 
himself in the mud around some shallow 
water; with the long arms he ploughed 
up sand and stonesand shells enough to 
cover his arms and all his body but the 
eyes, which looked out bright and wide- 
awake for prey. Théy’re not pleasant 
acquaintances to make, and I don’t 
hanker after them.” | 

“Tell us about the clams, Davie,” 
said Jack, quickly, ashe paused. ‘‘Those 
big ones, you know.” ; 

“Those are found mainly in tropical 


-_ waters,” went on the diver, a pleasant 


smile on his lips at the deep interest dis- 
played by his audience. “I’ve seen 
specimens weighing fourteen pounds and 
over,f and I have heard from good 
authority that in China they are so 
large that the people make watering 


troughs and bath tubs of the shells. 


ing toward fishes and the sea, Won't 
your” 

And a chorus of voices answered, ‘‘In- 
deed we shall.” —Churchman, 


A QuEER HeEn.—‘‘Hens are funny 
critters,” says an old farmer, ‘‘and I have 
one on my place that is about the fun- 
niest of the lot. A few months ago she 
took a liking for an old brindle cow of 
mine. At first all she did was to go out 
to pasture with the cow, but after awhile 
she began to jump on the cow’s back. 
For a long time the cow resented this 
and shook the hen off. But it did not 
do any good; the hen hopped right on 
again, until at last, in sheer despair, the 
cow accepted the situation. She was 
probably the more inclined to do so 
when she discovered, as she soon did, 
that Biddy, as much as possible, kept 
insects from annoying her. In fact, she 
even went further than that; for when 
she discovered that the cow would like 
to have her back scratched she scratched 


Christian World, 


GRUMBLERS.—It is a strange thing 
that those who are not satisfied with the 


‘progress their church is making do not 


go to work and do something, and thus 
lift the stigma from their do-nothing 
church. But it has always been the case 
that the grumblers do nothing in the way 
of pushing things along. If your church 
is not moving along as fast as it should, 
it is because you are not making any ef- 
fort to have it move. A cart will not go 
up hill of its own accord. But if the 
horse be attached to it, and you lock the 
wheels going. up grade, it will only make 
it more difficult to ascend. Poor delud- 
ed soul, it is the same with your church! 
It will not make progress unless you get 
into the harness; but even then, if you 
lock the wheels with a grumble,it will 
be difficult work at best. We are of 
opinion that nothing will so completely 
cure a church grumbler as downright 
hard work in the Master’s cause.— 


put upon the market. He banqueted 
his friends on publication day in antici- 
pation of a large fortune. He figured 
up how many would be sold. First, he 
calculated on disposing of 20,000; but 
as he reviewed the importance of the 
work and the fascination of the style, 
he put the figures to 50,000. After- 
ward, bethinking himself of the fact 
that it is impossible to keep a rare thing 


certainty of its world-wide distribution, 
he concluded it reasonable to expect 
the circulation of 100,000, 

The fact was, that of the first edition 
of 500 copies, 150 were sold, and the 


not hurt John Milton’s reputation a bit. 
—Dr. Talmage, in Ladies Home Jonr- 


Secretary Blaine is at Bar Harbor. 
and his condition is said to be serious, 
He seems intellectually sound as ever, 


‘| but his health is very.infirm. 


on this side of the Atlantic, and the 


rest were given away. Its rivalry did | 


CREAM 


OCLEANSES THE 
NASAL PASSAGES, 
ALLAYS PAIN AND 
IN FLA M M ATION, 
HEALS THE SORES 
BESTORES THE 
SENSES OF TASTE 
AND SMELL. 


the CURE. 
A particleis applied - 
into each nostril, and VE. 2 
is agreeable. Price 50c at druggists’; by mail, 
registered, 60c. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 
Street, New York. 


JOHN F. LYONS, 
NOTARY PUBLIC 


And Commissioner of Deeds for all the States 
3 and Territories. 
OxrFiIcE: 607 St. 
Resipence: 1413 Polk St., between Pine 
cknowledgments an ti 
taken at any time, day or night. Loans at 
estate rede and sold, and 


tiated . 
documents carefully drawn. 


125 Turk Street, 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE HOTEL 


319-325 Sanseme St., S. F. 
(One door from Bank of California.) 


The traveling public will find this to be the 
most convenient as well as the most comfort- 
ale Hotel in the (ity. Board and room, $1, 
$1.25 and $1.50 per day. Hot and cold baths 
free. None but most obliging white lator 
employed. Freecoach to and from the Hotel. 


WM. MONTGOMERY, Proprietor’ 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER or Homaorarzy,) 
San Francisce 
Offiee Hours: 1to4P.mu. Usually at home 


at 9 a.m. and 7 P. 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 15, 1891.] 


THe Paciric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


UNACKNOWLEDGED INDEBTEDNESS 
TO CHRISTIANITY. 


“BY REV. PHILIP COOMBE. 


There are many persons who seem to think 
that they do not owe anything to the Church, 
who are very unwilling to acknowledge any in- 
debtedness to Christianity. Very frequently 
men and women who have been reared under 
Christian influences, in a Christian nation, have 
forgotten in later years their early training, have 
disregarded their obligations to their] Heavenly 
Father, and to their earthly parents, and have 
fancied that the morality in which they plume 
themselves is all their own, something inherent 
in themselves, for which they are indebted to 
nobody and to nothing, Even church members, 
because all pastors are not lovable and honor- 
able, and because all professors are not agree- 
able and equitable, or for some other reason, 
will sometimes refuse to acknowledge any stand- 
ing indebtedness to Christianity, And the 
loyal who do not fail in their allegiance are 
prone to underestimate their indebtedness to 
Christianity. 

The Israelites of old owed all their superior- 
ity over other nations, nationally and individ- 
ually, to the presence of the house of the Lord 
in their midst, but sometimes they ignored God 
and his claims, forgetting the covenant of God, 
and refusing to keep his law, believing not in 
God, and trusting not in his salvation, provok- 
ing him to anger with their high places, and 
moving him to jealousy with their graven im- 
aves; though he fed them according to the in- 
tegrity of his heart, and guided them by the 

<killfulness of his hands. But they were often 
obliged to acknowledge their indebtedness to 
the temple service, for all their prestige as a 
nation, their precedence as a people ; especially 
when they were taken captive to Babylon by 
Nebuchadnezzar. When they were sent back 
to their own land the first thing they did was 
to rebuild the house of the Lord (Ezra iii) : 

‘‘And all the people shouted with a great shout, 

when they praised the Lord, because the found- 

ation of the house of the Lord was laid.” 
In captivity they had learned some lessons, 

In captivity they had been taunted as children 

of Zion, and despised as prisoners of war by 

men who were as far beneath them as the 
Chinaman 1s beneath the American. In cap- 
tivity they had seen the vast difference bet ween 
their nation and the people of a heathen nation; 
between Babylon, the mother of harlots, aland 
of graven images and madness after idols, a 
land of cruelty and crime, of drunkenness and 
debauchery, and their native land, with its wor- 
ship of God and its divine organizations. If 
we can conceive of ourselves as a nation taken 
into captivity into a heathen land; if history 
should repeat itself, and the Chinese should 
take possession of America, transport Ameri- 
cans to China, and keep them there against 
their will; if in the course of conquest an- 
other Cyrus should conquer China, and set us 
at liberty, and send us back to our native land, 
we should be able to appreciate the vast difference 
between America, a land of churches and Chris- 
tian institutions,and China, a land of joss-houses 
and heathenishexhibitions. To learn the value 
of Christianity as such we must first realize 
what the consequence would be if we were de- 
prived of all its benefits. “All the people 
shouted with a great shout when they praised 
the Lord, because the foundation of the house 
of the Lord was laid,” for it was through the 
servants of the house of the Lord they were 
delivered from their captivity. It was because 
the prophets of the house of the Lord told 
Cyrus of the prophecies that had been made 
concerning himself that he sent the Jewish 
captives home. To the servants of the house 
of the Lord they were indebted for their 


nationality; ‘‘to Abraham, who obeyed 
(God’s voice, who kept his charge, his 
command, his statutes and his laws”; 


to Joseph who was faithful to God in Egypt, 
even in Potiphar’s wife’s house; to Joseph, 
who by Divine insight foresaw the coming 
famine, made provisions against it, preserved 
his Father’s house alive, anc the embryotic 
Jewish nation to the world; to Joseph who 
acknowledged God in everything, and his in- 
debtedness to him for all that he was, and for 
all that he had; with whom God was first, last. 
supreme; to Moses who led the people out of 
the land of bondage to the land of Canaan, 
and who gave them the excellent laws to gov- 
ern them that were given to him by Jehovah, 
and to us through them. 

And it was for the very purpose of rebuild- 
ing the house of the Lord that Cyrus, the 
Persian, issued his famous proclamation to the 
Jews, which released them from captivity, and 
which strengthened their hands for their work, 
by returning to them the gold and silver vessels 
of the house of the Lord, and money and 
goods and precious things to rebuild and fur- 
nish it. 

I. 


Unacknowledged indebtedness to Christian- 
ity is unacknowedged /o/ztzca/ indebtedness. 

We are indebted to Christianity for our posi- 
tion as a nation. At the International Council 
to be held in London, England, in July, a pa- 
per is to be read by the Rev. J. H. Guinness 
Rogers, B A., on ‘*The Place of Congrega- 
tionalism in the Making of Great Britain”; and 
another on ‘** The Place of Congregational- 
ism in the Making of the British Colo- 
nies,”’ to be delivered by James Jefferis, LL.D)., 
of London. 

The distinction of the essayists, and the 
dignity of the occasion promise a fruitful un- 
folding of the suggestive themes. But how 
much more prolific the subject, ‘‘The Place of 
Ccngregationalism in the Making of New Eng- 
land and the United States of America,” to be 
delivered on the same occasion, by Bradford 
M. Fullerton of Waltham, Mass. 

Who were they who sailed here on the J/ay- 
Flower? Were they not a part of the member- 
ship of John Robinson’s church, who came to 
this land in order to be able to worship God 
according to the dictates of their own con 
science, enlightened by the Word of God? 
And was not the government then instituted 
by them, for the early Church as it broke away 
from the despotic government of_ the English 
Church, the form of Government that the na- 
tion finally adopted, as it revolted from the 
tyranny of the monarchical government of 
Great Britain ? 

There is a marked correspondence between 
our State government and the independency 
of the local church, also between the union of 
States and the fellowship of the churches. 

Joseph Cook calls Congregationalism ‘‘the 
father of New England and the grandfather of 
the Republic.” And when we think of the 
place of Christianity in the making of America, 
how much more prolific the theme ! 


By whom was this nation discovered ? Was 
it not by him whom the world will honor in 
Chicago, in the International Exhibition—the 
International Columbian Exhibition ? By him 
who was undaunted in the face of opposition 
and injustice, of intrigue and treachery; who 
Was animated by the thought that he was the 
ambassador. of Christ, that he was divinely ap- 
pointed te plant the banner of the cross on 
these shores which he had never seen, only in 
his imagination. And the first thing that he 
did, upon the first land that he saw, was to es- 
tablish that crose upon it, and name it San 


Salvador—Holy Saviour. 


It is not difficult to see that it is to Chris- 
tianity we are indebted for the discovery of 
this country, and for its independency and un- 
ion, and it ought not to be difficult to perceive 
that it is to Christianity we are also indebted 
for the maintenance of the civic virtues for 
Which as a people we are distinguished; and 
that through that necessity, if through no 
other, the hearty acknowledgment of our in- 
debtedness to God and to Christianity in rever- 
€nt worship and willing service, becomes the 
Condition of true national weal and individual 


‘the name of Christ, and endeavoring by all 


welfare. The language of the ‘patriotic Jew 
was : 

‘‘I was glad when they said unto me, Let us 
go into the house of the Lord. Our feet shall 
stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem! Jerusa- 
lem is builded as a city that is compact to- 
gether; »whither the tribes go up—the tribes of 
the Lord, unto the testimony of Israel, to give 
thanks unto the name of the Lord. For there 
are set thrones of judgment, the thrones of the 
house of David. Pray for the peace of Jeru- 
salem. They shall prosper who love thee. 
Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity with- 
in thy palaces. For my brethren and compan- 
ions’ sakes, I will now say, Peace be within 
thee. Because of the house of the Lord I will 
seek thy good.”’ 

It is the house of the Lord in a nation that 
leads its people to seek the good of the nation 
as a nation, so that unacknowledged indebted- 
ness to Christianity is unacknowledged political 
indebtedness, especially in this land which was 
discovered through Christianity, evolved 
through Christianity, developed through Chris- 
tianity, and through Christianity is perpetuat- 
ed, for ‘‘the nation that will not serve God 
shall perish.” 

II. 


ity is unacknowledged social indebtedness. 
That which distinguishes us socially is our re- 
ligion. That which elevated the Jews above 
all the nations around them was their worship 
of God and their expectation of a Messiah, and 
the reason why they are a hissing and a by- 
word to-day is because they rejected the Mes- 
siah when he came. The temple which the 
Jews erected was the center of all the light of 
Jewish civilization and Jewish distinction, and 
the churches which Christianity has planted 
are the focus of the radiance that permeates 
the social atmosphere and purifies it. Noone 
was more able than the late Lord Shaftesbury 
of England to understand the social condition 
of large cities, and the moral forces at work in 
them. Not long before he died he said, ‘One 
city missionary is worth more than a hundred 
police as a moral force in society.” And his 
statement is seen to be true, when we remem- 
ber who the men are in this country who say, 
**Down with the churches’—men who practice 
throwing bomb-shells on Sunday afternoons, 
men who believe 1n no government, no God, 
no hereafter. Men who, while they call them- 
selves socialists, are the greatest enemies of so- 
ciety. And what protection have we from 
these men and such as these? Do you say, 
**We have the strong arm of the law to protect 
our homes, our families, our property, our life’’? 
Let me say that we have no law at all, unless 
we have men of righteousness behind it to en- 
force it. Not only so, but whatever there is of 
just jurisprudence is founded upon the Bible, 
which Christianity has preserved to us. 

The Bible is the foundation of all good laws, 
and the presence of Christianity in a land is 
an inducement to their enforcement and ob- 
servance, and the absence of Christianity an 
occasion for their violation. and nullification, 
Let history testify to this fact. 

When France abolished Christianity by vote, 
and declared there was no God, and forbade 
public instructors to utter his name to the chil- 
dren, and struck the Sabbath out of the calen- 
dar, and made the week to consist of ten days 
instead of seven, and wrote over the gates of 
the cemeteries, ‘‘Death is an eternal sleep,” 
and tore down the bells ot the church spires 
and cast them into cannon; when they institut- 
ed the rites of the old pagan religions where the 
altar had stood—historians tell us that the dis- 
tinctions of right and wrong were confounded, 
and it was not long before the whole country 
was one huge field of rapine and of blood. 
The French Government now says to McAIll, 
the evangelist, that his mission stations have 
proved better than police stations in preserving ~ 
order in France. So that unacknowledged 
debtedness to Christianity is unackno wledged 
soctal indebtedness. 

III. 

Unacknowledged indebtedness to Christian- 
ity is unacknowledged sfzrztua/ indebtedness. 

We are indebted to Christianity for whatever 
there is of worth in human character in Ameri- 
ca. How did the moral character of the Amer- 
ican people come ? Whence was it derived ? 

In a book entitled ‘‘The Person of Christ” 
the writer brings forward the testimony of in- 
fidels as well as believers to the worth of the 
influence of Christ’s life upon human character; 
and the affirmation is unanimous in its declara- 
tion that the best and greatest influence that 
has ever impelled men and women to purity of 
heart and to nobility of life is that which has 
come to us from the life of Christ. 

And when Robert G. Ingersoll says, as he 
has, in his estimation of Christ, ‘‘To that great 
and good man I gladly pay the homage of my 
admiration and my tears,”’ he unwittingly pays 
tribute to that Christianity which he pretends 
to despise. and which he would fain trample 
under his feet; for it is to that Christianity we 
are indebted for the account of Christ’s life, 
for the preservation of his sayings, and for all 
the influence that life and its teaching is exer- 
cising upon human character to-day. 

It is to Christianity we are indebted for the 
kind of conscience that we have. 

There are those who reject Christianity and 
disregard its claims upon them, who shirk their 
responsibility with the assertion that they live 
according to the dictates of their conscience. 
But what is their conscience ? Whence was it 
derived? The conscience of the heathen 


Unackowledged indebtedness to Christian- | 


| acters and scenes 


| a barrier against that great swelling tide of 


mother whispers approval when she throws her 
babe into the river Ganges. The Mormons of 
Utah claim that conscience sanctions their po- | 
lygamy. 

Many crimes have been committed, and much | 
harm has been done by men and women who | 
claimed to act according to the dictates of their 
conscience. When the. Apos'le Paul made his 
famous defense before the council at Jerusalem 
he boldly declared that he had ‘ lived in all 
good conscience before God until that day.” 
By which he said and by which he meant to 
say that he lived in all good conscience before 
God when he was consenting unto the martyr 
Stephen’s death, and putting men and women 
into prison for their faith in Christ, as truly as 
when he himself was enduring persecution for | 


means in his power to lead others to do the | 
same. The truth is, his conscience was chang- 
ed with his belief. as well as his character, 


enlightened soul 


cannot all rise at once to a point of 


when he became a Christian. It no longer ap- 
proved murder, but ministrations, and it is 
through such men as he, who were influenced 
by Christ and by Christianity, that we have come 


called a Christian conscience—a conscience 
which very generally approves what is right, 
and which disapproves what is wrong, though 
many may not be willing to acknowledge their 
indebtedness to Christianity for it. But how 


flesh and the devil, if God were not constantly 
recognized, and continuously revcred? Ask 
now the antediluvian world, and it shall teach 
thee; and the plains of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and they shall tell thee. Speak to the history 
of the Jews, and it shall teach thee and the 
Gentiles, and they shall declare it unto thee. 
We are indebted to Christianity for our hope 
of immcrtality and eternal life, and for all 
the blessings in this life that such a hope 
brings to us. There is a faint hope of this 
kind, even in the heathen mind, but nothing 
to be compared with the hope which Chris- 
tianity has given, which is ‘‘made manifest by 
the appearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ, who 
hath abolished death, and hath brought life and 
immortality to light through the gospel.” And 
this glorious thought makes every man who be- 
lieves it realize the worth of man as man. If 
this life on earth is but the beginning of life; 
if man is immortal; if he has an eternity of be- 
ing before him; then is the soul of the mon- 


as we tread softly heavenward, The 
to have in this country, at least, what may be | more we strive to uphold Christ so much 
'more shall we merge into the image of 
“his goodness. If our lights shine, and 
| we follow Christ, we bear aloft a beauti- 
‘ful standard on whose pure white field, 


long would this kind of conscience keep its | the emblem of his purity, is the blood- 
power amid the temptations of the world, the stained cross which tells what it cost 


| 


| 


arch on the throne of no more worth than the | goodness, 


_ banner of Christ upon every institution 


soul of the miner in the tunnel. And the more 


| this truth is believed and taught, the more will 


it be understood that Christ came ‘‘ that men 
might have life, and that they might have it 
more abundantly”; that he ‘‘ tasted death for 
every man”; that he ‘‘came to set at liberty 


them that are bound,” and that, because of the 


reat truths he implanted in the human mind 
by so doing, we have freedom of thought, and 
freedom of conscience, and freedom of speech, 
and freedom of labor, free schools, a free press, 
a free government, and written in our glorious 
constitution the statement which all men are 
always ready to applaud and exult over, ‘‘ All 
men are created free and equal.” 

We are indebted to Christianity for all the 
consolation there is in this world, no matter 
what may be the direct channel of its commun- 
ication. It is this precious thought that makes 
the apostle to the Gentiles exclaim with fervent 
enthusiasm, ‘‘ Blessed be God, even the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mer- 
cies, the God of a// comfort, who comforteth us 


-in a// our tribulations, that we may be able to 


cumfort them who are in amy trouble, by the 
comfort wherewith we ourselves are comforted 
of God.” ; 
Oh, how much might be said of spiritual in- 
debtedness to Christianity! When we think of 
all that is elevating in literature, in art, in 
music, which we inherit directly or indirectly 
because of Christianity; when we remember 
that all that is best in literature, that is noblest 
in art, and that is grandest in music have came 
to us from Christianity; when we remember 
that if all the books that have been written by. 
Christian authors, or by men educated in the 
public schools or colleges (which are the ch l- 
dren of Christianity) were destroyed, that there 
Would te tone icit of any worth; when we 
think of the paintings of scriptural char- 
which are famous for 
their beauty, and the oratorios and hymns 
which voice the songs and sentiments of the 
Bible; when we hear the Hallelujah chorus 
which, when Handel composed it, he said he 
seemed to be within the sound of the Heavenly 
‘ Host as they sang it, it seems to us that noone 
should fail to acknowledge our indebtedness to 
Christianity, for all that is purifying and up- 
lifting in society, both socially and spiritually. 
IV. 


Unacknowledged indebtedness to Christian- 
ity is unacknowledged /fimancia/ indebtedness. 

This is not the highest reason for grateful- 
ness, but it is one which, in this money-loving 
age, appeals to some when no other considera- 
tion can move them. There is not a house in 
America, nor a farm, nor a ranch, nor a ,rail- 
road that is not worth more, a great deal more 
in cash value, because of the house of the Lord 
in its neighborhood. The projectors of rail- 
roads understand this, for they help to build 
churches along their lines, because a church is 
a nucleus for population, which makes traffic 
and creates trade. Men of wealth will not in- 


vest their money where there are no churches, 


nor the prospect of establishing them. And 
when we remember that it is God’s truth oper- 
ating upon the mind of man, through the agen- 
cy of Christianity, that has educated his intel- 
lect, and stimulated his sensibility, and fired 
his will, ani made him the man of quick 
thought and eager enterprise, that has made 
him the man of invention and the man of 
achievement, that he is to-day constantly add- 
ing to the wealth of the world and the comfort 
of its inhabitants by his genius and by his ac-. 
complishments, we cannot help seeing that un- 
acknowledged indebtedness to Christianity is 
unacknowledged financial indebtedness. 


In conclusion, let me say that unacknowl- 
edged indebtedness to Christianity on the part 
of many should not quench the zeal of the 
faithful, but rather kindle it. 

The natural tendency of neglect on the part 
of some is contagious, it is disheartening. It 
not only influences some to disregard their obli- 


gations, but it discourages those who wish to | 
increase | 


meet their responsibilities. It will 
our earnestness if we remember what those 
who do not acknowiedge their indebtedness to | 
Christianity would be without Christianity. We 
should not forget what Christianity does, even 
for those who acknowledge none of its claims, | 
who spurn its offers, and give no heed to its | 
warnings. What of it if there are some ‘* who | 


deny the Lord who bought them with his prec- 


ious blood”? What of it if they do *‘ trample © 
under foot the Son of God, and count the | 
blood of the covenant * an unholy thing’? 
What of it if there is in them ‘‘an evil 
heart of unbelief in departing from the | 
living God”? Does that take away from 
us who believe our personal responsibil- 
ity? Does that make the preaching of 
the gospel ineffectual? Nay, verily, even 
for those who ignore Christianity it brings 
many blessings of a national, social and spirit- 
ual nature; it makes them better involuntarily, 
even though they will not admit their indebted- 
ness. In many ways they exemplify the teach- 
ings of Christianity, because they are sur- 
rounded by its influence and stimulated by its 
power. If our churches can do no more this, 
we want them for thisend. We want them as 


wickedness that would engulf everything in its 
sweep; that would overwhe!m all that is lovely. 
and of good report in its way. We want 
them in order to keep back the overflowing 
scourge of Isaiah’s prediction; the sulphurous 
flames.of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the wick- 
edness that invited them. If Christianity 
could do no more than regulate the outward 
life of those who do not acknowledge its claims; 
if it could only keep unblushing shame from 
coming forth in its nakedness; if it could only 
restrain the fires of Sodom and the waters of 
the avenging deluge, we should rejoice and be 
glad that it could do even this, and acknowl- 
edge our indebtedness to Christianity until 
gratitude shall prevail, and our indebtedness to 
Christianity be everywhere acknowledged. 


LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE. 


Confessing Christ is the duty of every 
| There are various 
ways in which we may confess him; we 


brilliancy and speak before the multi- 
tudes; but our lights may shine through 
the darkness and wing their way onward, 
until heaven shall reflect their brightness 


Christ to live for us. Can we allow 
this pure, white banner to be trampled 
under foot by the world, or shall we 
guard it sacredly and keep it from spot 
or stain? We are entrusted with this 
grand work of planting and keeping the 


of the earth—from ocean to ocean and 
shore to shore—until a glad cry shall 
well up from every freed soul of this 
land and pour forth from millions of 
throats throughout the nations of earth. 
Let us ever uplift our hearts in thanks- 
giving and prayer, and until the vibra- 
tions of the pendulum of time shall 
Swing us into the eternal years, let us 
ever proclaim his greatness and his 


Bliscellany. — 


Limitations. 


**If youth could know ! 
How many needless fears were stilled !” 
We tell our hearts with trembling lips. 
‘** *Twere then less sad that May-time slips 
Away, and leaves dreams unfulfilled, 
If youth could know !” 


**Could age forget !” 
Again we ery, with tear-dimmed ‘eyes, 
** Our lips would wear less sad a smile 
For hopes that we have held erstwhile; 
Earth still would seem like paradise, 
Could age forget !” 


If youth could know ! 
"Tis pitiful to grope through light ! 
And yet—and yet if youth had known, 
Mayhap the heart had turned to stone. 
’*T were hard to read life’s book aright, 
| If youth could know. 


: Could age forget ! 
"Tis pitiful too late to learn! 
And yet—and yet if age forgot, 
There were sweet thoughts remembered not. 
To hardness sympathy might turn, 
Could age forget. 


‘¢ If youth could know ! 
Could age forget !”’ 

We cry; but would we have it so? 
Were fewer eyes with lashes wet ? 
We hug our limitations yet, 

While crying, as life’s moments go, 

| ** Could age forget ! 

If youth could know !” 


=Harper’s Bazar. 
A REMINISCENCE OF LINCOLN. 


On the day following the resignation 
of Mr. Chase, the President sent the 
nomination of ex-Governor Tod of Ohio 
as Secretary of the Treasury to the Sen- 
ate for confirmation. There is no occa- 
sion now to inquire after his motives. 
Undoubtedly, his first thought was of an 
Ohio man, his opinion being settled that 
it was better not to select a Secretary 
from any of the Atlantic States. The 
nomination was not well received, and 
it was a relief to his friends when, during 
the evening, Mr. Tod, by telegraph, 
peremptorily declined it. | 

Before sunrise the next day I was 
again sent for. I rode to the White 
House in the dawning light of an early 
summer morning, and found the Presi- 
dent in his waistcoat, trousers and slip- 
pers. He had evidently just left his 
bed, and had not taken time to dress 
himself. As I entered the familiar 
room, he said, in a cheerful, satisfied 
voice : | 

‘‘T have sent for you to let you know 
that we have got a Secretary of the 
Treasury. If your sleep has been dis- 
turbed, you have time for a morning 
nap. You will like to meet him when 
the department opens.” eee 

‘*‘T am indeed glad to hear it,” I said. 
“But who is?” 

“Oh, you will like the appointment, 
so will the county, so will everybody. It 
is the best appointment possible. Strange 


intense excitement 


that I should have had any doubt about 
it. What have you to say to Mr. Fes- 
sender P ” 

‘‘H¥e would be an eminently proper 
appointment,” I answered. ‘The chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance; perfectly familiar with all our 
financial legislation; a strong, able man, 
and a true friend of the Union. He is 
also next in the direct line of promo- 
tion. But he will not accept. His 
health is frail, and his present position 
suits him. There is not one chance in 
a thousand of his acceptance.” 

‘He will accept; have no fear on that 
account. I have just notified him of 
his appointment, and I expect him every 
moment.” 

“At this moment the door suddenly 

opened, and Mr. Fessenden almost burst 
into the room, without being announced. 
His thin face was colorless; there was 
in his voice and 
movements. 
“T cannot! Iwill not! Ishould be 
a dead man in a week. I am a sick 
man now. I cannot accept this appoint- 
ment, for which I have no qualifications. 
You, Mr. President, ought not to ask 
me to do it. Pray relieve me by saying 
that you will withdraw it. I repeat I 
cannot and I will not accept it.” © 

The President rose from his chair, 
approaching Mr, Fessenden, and threw 
his arm around his neck. It may seem 
ludicrous, but as I saw that long and 
apparently unstiffened limb winding 
like a cable about the small neck of the 
Senator from Maine, I wondered how 
many times the arm would encircle it. 
His voice was serious and emphatic, 
but without any assumption of author- 
ity, as he said: | 

‘Fessenden, since I have occupied. 
this place, every appointment I have 
made upon my own judgment has prov-. 
ed to be a good one. I do not say the 
best that could have been made, but 
good enough to answer the purpose. All 
the mistakes I have made have been in 
cases where I have permitted my own 
judgment to be. overruled by that of 
others. Last night I saw my way clear 
to appoint you Secretary of the Treasury. 
I do not think you have any right. to 
tell me you will not accept the place. I 
believe that the suppression of the re- 
bellion has been decreed by a higher 
power than any represented by us, and 
that the Almighty is using his own 
means to that end. You are one of 
them. It is as much your duty to ac- 
cept as it is mine to appoint. Your 
nomination is now on the way from the 
State Department, and in a few minutes 
it will be there. It will be in the Senate 
at noon, you will be immediately and 
unanimously confirmed, and by one 
o’clock to-day you must be signing war- 
rants in the Treasury.” : 

Mr. Fessenden was intellectually a 
strong man, one of the last men to sur- 
render his own judzment to the will of 


SUNSHINE, 


another, but he made no effort to resist 


jated. The result is well known. 


upon the floor, and murmured, “Well, 
perhaps I ought to think about it,” and 
turned to leave the room. 


is settled here and now. [am told that 
it is very mecessary that a Secretary 


your dutiesto-day. I will assure you that 
if a change becomes desirable hereafter, 
I will be ready and willing to make it. 
But, unless I misunderstand the temper 
of the public, your appointment will be 
so satisfactory that we shall have no oc- 


change for some time to come.” 

At this point the conversation termin- 
ated, and all the persons present separ- 
Mr. 
Fessenden’s appointment entirely 
satisfactory, and the affairs of the Treas- 
ury went on so smoothly that no change 
in the financial polity of Secretary 
Chase was attempted; and from this 
time until the resignation of Mr. Fes- 
senden there was no further friction be- 
tween the Treasury Department and the 
|Executive.—From “The Faith of Prest- 
dent Lincoln,” by L. E. Chittenden. 


JOHN A. SUTTER. 


John A. Sutter was born in Baden in 
1803 of Swiss parents, and was proud 
of his connection with the only republic 
of consequence in Europe. He was a 
warm admirer of the United States, and 
some of his friends had persuaded him 
to come across the Atlantic. He first 
went to a friend in Indiana with whom 
he staid awhile, helping to clear land, but 
it was business that he was not accus- 
tomed to. So he made his way to St. 
Louis and invested what means he had 
in merchandise, and went out as a 
Mexican trader to Santa Fe. Having 
been unsuccessful at Santa Fe, he re- 
turned to St. Louis, joined a party of 
trappers, went to the Rocky Mountains 
and found his way down the Columbia 
river to Fort Vancouver. There he 
formed plans for trying to get down to 
the coast of California to establish a 
colony. He took a vessel that went to 
the Sandwich Islands, and there com- 
municated his plans to people who as- 
sisted him. But as there was no vessel 
going direct from the Sandwich Islands 
to California, he had to take a Russian 
vessel by way of Sitka. He got such 
credit and help as he could in the Sand- 
wich islands and induced five or six na- 
tives to accompany him to start the con- 
templated colony. He expected to send 
to Europe and the United States for his 
colonists. When he came to the Coast 
of California, in 1840, he had an inter- 
view with the governor, Alvarado, and 
obtained permission to explore the coun- 
try and find a place for his colony. He 
came to the bay of San Francisco, pro- 
cured a small boat and explored the 
largest river he could find, and selected 
the site where the city of Sacramento 
now stands. 
Nearly everybody who came to Cali- 
fornia made it a point to reach Sutter’s 
Fort. Sutter was one of the most liber- 
al and hospitable of men. Everybody 
was welcome—one man or a hundred, 
it was all the same. He had peculiar 
traits ; his necessities compelled him to 
take all he could buy, and he paid all 
he could pay; but he failed to keep up 
with his payments. And so he found 
himself immensely—almost hopelessly 
—involved in debt. His debt to the 
Russians amounted at first to something 
near one hundred thousand dollars, 
Interest increased apace. He had 
agreed to pay in wheat, but his crops 
failed. He struggled in every way, 
sowing large areas to wheat, increas- 
ing his cattle and horses, and trying to 
build a flouring mill. He kept his 
launch running to and from the bay, 


carrying down hides, tallow, furs, wheat, 


etc., returning with ilumber sawed by 
hand in the redwood groves nearest the 
bay, and other supplies. On an average 
it took a month to make atrip. The 
fare for each person was five dollars, 
including board. Sutter started many 
other new enterprises in order to find 
relief from his embarrassments ; but, in 
spite of all he could do, these increased. 
Every year found him worse and worse 
off; but it was partly his own fault 
He employed men—not because he al- 
wavs needed and could profitably em- 
ploy them, but because in the kindness 
of his heart it simply became a habit to 
employ everybody who wanted employ- 
ment. As long as he had anything he 
trusted any one with everything he 
wanted—responsible or otherwise, ac- 
quaintances and strangers alike.—Gen- 
eral Bidwell. 


Wuo ARE THE CANADIANS ?—There | 
is much nonsense written about the 
Canadian distinctive national type (I am 
not now alluding to the French Cana- 
dians) as different from the American. 
As a matter of fact, only.a person gifted 
with microscopic powers of observation 
can discover any essential differences 
between Canadians, in the English- 
speaking progressive provinces, and 
Americans—that is, dissimilarities which 
are not equally marked between the in- 
habitants of different sections of any 
country. There is not, for instance, the 
striking contrast that exists between the 
people of Massachusetts and Virginia. 


It is worthy of remark, also, that there is 


more in common between an average 
Canadian from the East or West, and 
an average American hailing from the 
same quarter, than there is, between a 
Londoner and a genuine Yorkshireman 
or Cornishman, as the former do speak 
the same tongue, and the la‘ter do not. 


er.—New England Magazine. 


he President’s appeal. He cast his eyes 


‘‘No,” said the President; ‘this matter 


should act to-day. You must enter upon. 


casion to deal with any. question of 


A genuine Yorkshire farmer in London | Large 
is to all intents and purposes a foreign- | 


W 
Shows signs of falling, begin at ouce.theuse 
of Ayers Hair Vigor. This preparation — 
strengthens the scalp, promotes the growth 
of new hair, restores the natural color. 
gray and faded hair, and renders ig 8 
‘pliant, and glossy. 

“We have no hesitation in pronouncing 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor uneqiialed for dressing 
the hair, and we do this after long experi- 
ence in its use. This preparation preserves 
the hair, cures dandruff and all diseases of 
the scalp, makes rough and brittle hair seft 
and pliant, and prevents baldness. While it 

is not a dye, those who have used the Vigor 
: say it will stimulate the roots and color- 

glands of faded, gray, ligh* and red hair. 
changing the color to 


A Rich Brown 


or even black. It will not soit the pillow. 
case nor a pocket-handkerehief, and is al 
Ways agreeable. All the dirty, gummy hair 
preparations should be displaced at once by 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, and thousands who go 
- ground with heads looking like ‘the fretful — 
porcupine’ should hurry to the nearest drug 
store and purehase a bottle of the Vigor.”— 
The Sunny South, Atlanta, Ga, 

“Ayers Hair Vigor is excellent for the 
hair. It stimulates the growth, cures bald- 
ness, restores the natural color, cleanses the 
scalp, prevents dandruff, and is a good dress- 
ing. We know that Ayer’s Hair Vigor differs 
from most hair tonics and similar prepara- 
tions, it being perfectly harmless.” — From 
Economical Housekeeping, by Eliza R, Parker. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigo 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
»0ld by Druggists and Perfumers. 


“*‘mxhe Corner Stone of a Natien.’— 
Jj cllow. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK. 


Have you stood on the world famous “‘ Plymouth 
tock,’ or visited the historic scenes in Pilgrim-land? 

Would you dv thisin picture and story, send for | 
the following books: 

mpses of Pilgrim Plymouth.—F 
cight views in Photo Gravure from ibediarenins 
and paintings, with descriptive text, showing the 
ilymouth of 1620 and the Plymonth of today. 
Price by mail, $1.50. Reduced size, thirty-four 
Vlews, 50 cents. 

Sketches about Plymouth.—Etehings b 
WV. Rg W. Bicknell, in white portfolio. Size, 13, 
we 

Pilgrim Plymouth, — Sixteen otype 
views, with denecintive text. Size, 10x13. Cloth 
covers, gilt, $4.50. Same, in handsome seal bind- 


in $7. 

ory 0 ee nteresting, 
voricaily accurate; cloth binding. $1.25. 

Little at Plymouth.—By L. B. 
Humphrey. e Pil peey told for dren. 
illustrated; cloth. $1.25. 

Plymouth Rock Paper Weights.— 
Models of the famous Rock, two sizes; mail 
35 and 50 cents each. . 

Gov. Carver’s Chair.— Models of the Chair 
a in the Mayflower, 1620, 25 cents. 

Photographs of Plymouth Rock, 
hee pies Hall, National Monument to the Pil 
and one hundred other subjects of historic interest. 
iixtra fine views, 534x814, 35 cents each, $4.00 per 
dozen. Catalogue free, 

Plymouth Albums, 31 Views, 25 cents. 

Any of the above books will make handsome 
Christmas and Birthday presents, and will be 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 

We have sent samples to the editor of this paper 
who will vouch for their excellence. 

Agents wanted. 

A. Ss. BURB 


Pilgrim Bookstore, Plymouth, Mass. 


REMINGTON 
TYPE - WRITERS 


In Constant Use. 


Present Production, 100 Daily. 
To-day the most perfect development of 
the Writing Machine, embodying the latest 
and highest achievements of inventive and 
mechanical skill. The REMINGTON 
STANDARD is the only writing machine 
that will stand hard service and prove equal 
to the expectations of purchasers. ~~ 
Type- Writer Cabinet Ware. Special Linen 
Type writer Papers, Attachments and Sup- 
plies of all kinds. Send fo: illustrated cata- 
logue. 


G. G. WICKSON & CO., 
SAN FRANCISCO: 3&5 Front Street. 
LOS ANGELES : 346 N. Main Street. 
PORTLAND : 141 Front Street. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 
Importers and Dealers in 

BOOK, NEWS, 

WRITING AND | 

WRAPPING 


OABD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


EsTaBLIsHED 1862. 
W. A. HAMMOND, 


Watchmaker and, Jeweler 


No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8. F. 
| Near Market St. 


Main Springs, $1. 
#nd jew- 


‘Watches cleaned, $1; 
Ali work warranted. Fine wa 


elry repairing a specialty. 


Has removed his office to 
106 STOCKTON STREET, 


Hours: 10 to 8. Sundays: 10 to i2.. 
EYE, EAR, THROAT, NOSE. 


Palage Warm Salt Water, Baths. 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 
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swimming tank; tub baths; forty pore 
| nbs. Water pumped from the bay onl 
n tide, and daily. 1 
new, clean and . Baths 26 
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THE Pacrric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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TT ign CONGREGATIONAL ONION FIELD very unusual excellence for that early 


4 NOTES. time. The burial was in Mountain 
| all in ing Power.— U. S. Gov't Report, Aug. 17, 1889, 
Highest of all in eport, Duan had capital View cemetery, Oakland. RIM } 
time at Oregon’s seat of Government. 
Salem means peace. Blessed is blishers’ HMevartment 
3 the memory of the large _hos- Hu 
‘Baking PILGRIM CHURCH REGISTER AND RECORD. 
Rev. C. L. Corwin is the champion hand- | 2ntered at the P —— at San Francisco as 


PREPARED BY REV. DR. BOYNTON, AND ISSUED BY THE CONGREGATION Ar, 
PUBLISHING AND SUNDAY- SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Prices: $2, $2.50, 83. 
Also, Letters of Dismission; od0ok form—price, $1.50. For sale at the 


DEPOSITORY. 


shaker. He can give the Oregon poli- 


ticlans points and beat them. Never 
pastor introduced me to so many of his 
faithful flock. Nineteen were added to 
it on Sunday, and to. each he gave a 
hearty hand of fellowship. The church 
was full both morning and evening. It 
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NOTICE TO CREDITORS. | 
ESTATE OF ANTHONY M'QUADE, DECEASED. 
Notice is hereby given by the undersigned, 
the administrator of the estate of Anthony 
McQuade, deceased, to the creditors of, and - 
all persons having claims against the said de 
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FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


Never was the title which your corre- 
spondent has chosen for the heading of 
these letters more appropriate in its ap- 
plication to this region than now. It is 
sunny all the day; not a cloud nor a 
scurry of fog from morning to night, 
day after day. It is hot, we hear, in 
some of the inland valleys, but on the 
coast it is just delightfully warm all the 
day, and delightfully cool all the nights. 

There have been, during the week, 
events that have kept the people alive 
with a healthy excitement, and the cars 
well filled with those seeking to express 
and gratify the feelings awakened. First 
came the Fourth of July, and, coming 

on Saturday, it fitted in with the excur- 
ari business, which likes to take in the 
Lord’s day. The railroads made the 
rate one-half fare to everybody, and 
many towns sought, by extensive cele- 
brations, to make it an object for people 
to travel, and so the day, hereabouts, 
received much attention. Then, the 
Charleston and the J/tafa happened to 
arrive in port just at that time, and 
everybody wanted to see the famous 
ships. Somehow the Mexican war-ship 
Democrata, and the United States war 
wessel Ranger, came in to port at the 
same time, and it was quite a sight—es- 
pecially for the country people. Thou- 
sands crowded into the city of San Die- 
go. On Saturday night the Charleston 
was so illuminated that she seemed a 
ship of fire, and then for an hour she 
exhibited the operation of her search 
lights. She had not, at this time, come 
into harbor, but lay a mile and a half out 
to sea, in front of Coronado. It made 
a sight never to be forgotten by those 
who witnessed it. On Monday she en- 
tertained the sight-seers with an hour of 
target practice, shooting at an object 
said to be seven miles away. 

Another thing that has awakened a 
good deal of interest is the enterprise of 
building a railroad from San Diego to 
Ensenada, Colnett and San Quentin and 
Yuma. It is thought to be a matter of 
great commercial importance to San 
Diego and all, Southern California. 
Then, an immense iron plant, started by 


Eastern men, is said to have been se- 


cured for San Diégo. These things, 
with the development of the Jamul Ce- 
ment works, andthe Temescal tin mines, 
and numerous great irrigation sthemes, 
have served to keep people in the bay 
region, and to some extent through all 
Southern California, in at least a state 
of hopeful expectation. 
These are, however, not yet realized ; 
but our church work is, in most points, 
not a mere hope or expectation, but an 
accomplished fact of great results. In 
benevolence our churches raised for the 
home missionary work, according to the 
report at the national meeting at Sara- 


toga, $7,416.72, while all the churches | 


of Northern California raised but $6,- 
923.59. We have had but 33 mission- 
aries, while the northern counties have 
had 60; and yet, the home missionary 
churches served by these men have re- 
ceived 288 members to 284 in all the 
the home missionary churches of the 
northern and central parts of the State 
and Nevada. 

You have received no full report of 


George Willett are the gifted pastors. 
Riverside is always prosperous with 
Rev. T. C. Hunt, one of the wisest and 
ablest men in the west. Of the San 


Bernardino churches we hear only good 


things. One little girl, who has been 
visiting up there, says, “I tell you, if you 
want to hear good preaching you want 
to go to Mr. Brainerd’s church.” Our 
Santa Ana church is doing great things 
and planning greater. With the coming 
of Rev. Mr. Jackson, a new man among 
us from the Southern Methodist church, 
the congregations have suddenly sprung 
to'a crowd. The hall where the church 
worships is filled, and when they go, as 
they have the last few Sunday nights, to 
a larger hall, itis filled. Mr. Jackson 
is recognized as the ablest man in the 
city. The church is planning a new 
building, and when it is done it seem 
probable that our enterprise will take a 
place among the strongest churches. 
Perris and San Jacinto you have heard 
of fully in these and other letters lately, 
but it never fails to do one good to turn 
his feyes in that direction. 

ational City is ever happy with their 
pastor, Rev. E. D..Weage. If there is 
a student among us, if there is one who 
goes to the bottom of things which he 
investigates, if there is one who does 
more thoroughly than others what is 
committed to his hands in our Associa- 
tion meetings, that one is the pastor of 
the National City church, and it has 
come to be understood by all the min- 
isters and delegates that if Brother 
Weage has any part assigned him it will 
be well worth while for all to be on hand 
to hear what is _ said or written; and his 
church shows the result of his careful 
hand. Though on a falling tide for the 
past three years, things 1n his church 
are so well kept up that a visitor would 
suppose that it was in 1 neta a time 
of prgsperity. 
e San Diego church i iS prospering. 
The congregations are good, and all the 
people speak in the highest terms of 
their pastor. He is evidently getting 
well hold of the work, and good things 
may be expected in the future. It was 
a hard thing for any man to come after 
Brother Silcox. The cohgregation was 
so determined to retain him that whe 


at last he declined to.come back to them\f 


they just left the church almost ex masse. 


MIt.has been hard work to build up again. 


Oceanside is happy with Brother 

Johnson; Westminster likewise, though 
with another Johnson, and both Metho- 
dists. Buena Park, a new church ina 
new place, among new-comers almost 
altogether, is prosperous every way. The 
congregations fill the house morning and 
evening; the Young People’s Society is 
full of lite, and the Sunday-school and 
prayer-meeting call in nearly all the 
people. They are building a new house 
of worship. 
_I believe this is the last letter to be 
written for your regular correspondent. 
If so, you and we all will be glad to wel- 
come again the familiar name and faith- 
ful pen that have so long kept us ac- 
quainted with the good works of our 
neighbops J. H. Harwoop. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 
SEATTLE, Wash., July 8, 1891. 


full. It was free. 


| about. 


was a treat to hear a warm gospel ser- 
mon from Brother Corwin in the morn- 
ing. Sunday-school, Y. P. S.C. E., and 
the evening hour, gave abundant time 
for generous hearing of the A. C. U. 
Kind gifts have begun to flow. The 
Endeavorers at Salem do not drop out 
of the evening congregation. ‘They sing, 
and stay, and pray, and pay. I expect 
the live preaching and the hand-shaking 
do it. Perhaps, too, they are not called 
out Sunday afternoon by Y. M. C. A. 

or W. C. T. U. services. 

I am not an advocate of the five-meet- 
ings-a-day plan of salvation, though I 
have often been pressed into that many 
meetings myself. But I want to tell you 
of the Salem Quarterly socials following 
the spring, summer, autumn, and winter 
communions. The one I saw was not 
larger than others. More joined at the 
spring communion than at this last one 
in July. Monday night the house was 
Think of sixteen 
gallons of ice cream all given away! No 
paid socials under Brother Corwin’s man- 
agement. The cakes and cream and 
flowers are all donated for the purpose. 
The seats in the center of the house are 
moved to make a large room for moving 
Half the people sit and chat by 
turns in the side seats, There was no 
special music, no games, no high-wrought 
attractions. People came to shake hands 
with each other and the pastor, and to 
greet the new church members. Lest 
the contrast between the summer weather 
and the cold pudding be too sharp, I had 
to chip out a few blocks from 40 degrees 
below zero by way of preparations; but 
this was a surprise, and had not at all 
drawn the people. Can I ever forget the 
charming little group of boysand girls who 
sat at my feet? Step onthe darlings! 
Not I. Who couldn’t preach with such 
bright eyes about him? A canary bird 
might as well try not to sing in church 
on Children’s Day. It all set my pastor 
heart a thumping. Say, Mr. Editor, 
can’t we set the dead line at sixty on this 
coast, and let old boys like me in for one 
more pastorate before we meet the flocks 
in the Great Shepherd’s care? Do you 
think . you could fix a call forme? I’m 
not much over fifty. Am I too old for 
these wide-awake Westerners? Pastor’s 
work is the richest work of earth. 

Superintendent Curtis of the C. S. 
& P. S. has long felt the need of a erk, 
type-writer, housekeeper, 


had. He has seen the advantage we old- 
er brethren enjoy in that line. He has 
just importeda lovely Holyoke graduate. 
All Oregon is the richer, not only by 
this high-minded New England lady, but 
by Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Smiley of Syracuse, 
who, coming to the Vancouver church, 
brought the bride-elect with them. Pas- 
tor Whittlesey tied the knot. Pastor 
Clapp’s house, with characteristic kind- 
ness, opened to the service. Its presid- 
ing genius stays by the stuff, and there 
is rich stuff in that church, for, with the 


| pastor off in London, the corner-stone of 


the new church isto be laid next Wednes- 
day. Welcome to the new worker 
among the warm hearts of Oregon. Off 
for Hood River. In His name, whose 
service is always rich and yet richer, 
Epwix S. WILLIAMS. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


companion, | 
and a little closer friend than he has yet 


ceased, to exhibit them with the necessary vouch- 


ers, within four months after the first publica-_ 


tion of this notice, to the said Joseph F, Mc- 
Quade at the office of R. Thompson, Rooms 
42 and 43, No. 330 Pine street, the same being 
his place for the transaction of the business of 
the said estate in the city and county of San 
Francisco, State of California. 

JosEPH F, MCQUADE, 


Administrator of the Estate of Anthony Mc- 
Quade, deceased. 
_ Dated at San Francisco, June 18, 1891. 


THE OLIVE TREE. 


It is enough to know that an olive grove in 
bearing remains in. bearing for centuries, and is 
a sure source of an indepencent income for the 
life of a good many generations, If a man 
can leave his famlly a five- or ten-acre olive 
grove in bearing, it is a legacy that will never 
fail to provide a yearly income. In addition 
oil-making, the olive is in large and increasing 
demand as a choice table pickle. The advan- 
tage of preserving the berry in this way are 
two-fold. It requires inexpensive packages, 


barrels or kegs, and a very cheap, simple proc- 


ess. 

For further information, apply at the office of 
the Los Guilicos Olive Company, rooms 69, 70 
and 71, Chronicle Building, San Francisco. 


ELY’S CREAM BALM. 


I have had nasal caterrh for ten years so bad 
that there were great sores in my nose, and 
one place was eaten through. I got Ely’s 
Cream Balm. Two bottles did the work. My 
nose and head are well. I feel like another 
man,—C.S. McMillen, Sibley, Jackson Co., 
Mo. 


When, by reason of a cold. or from other 
cause, the stomach, liver and kidneys become 
disordered, no time should be lost in stimulat- 
ing them to action. Ayer’s Pills act quickly, 
safely and surely. Sold by ~~ and deal- 
ers in medicine. 


An invalid lady wishes board and some per- 
sonal care in a refined Christian family. Ref- 
erences given and expected. Address Mrs. S. 
J. Rayner, 21 Laskie street, San Francisco. 


_ To oblige a good deacon’s widow and our 
friends and the churches who need it, we keep 
in THE PACIFIC office excellent unfermented 


wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 
and Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 
ket street. New Sumas new Flowers, new 


RELIGIOUS -:- MUSIC 


FOR SUMMER EVENINGS. | 


CHOTCE SACRED SOL.,S. 
Thirty-nine songs for soprano. mezzo so- 
prano and tenor. Heavy paper $1; boards, 
$1.25; cloth, gilt, $2. 


CHOICE SACRED SOLOS FOR LOW 
VOICE. Forty songs for contralto, bari- 
tor e and bass. a paper, $1; boards, 
$1 25; cloth, gilt, $ 


CHOICE SACRED 
Thirty duets by standard author:. 
published. paper, $1; boards, $1.25; 
cloth, gilt. $2. 


SABBATH DAY MUSIC. 
Selected for the piano and organ from the 
great oratorios, hymnals, etc. ar ed pa- 
per, $1; boards, #125; cloth, gilt, $2. 
Any book mailed free on receipt of price. 
Full Catalogue of Sacred Music adapted for 
all qgonsions sent free on on application. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington S8t., BOSTON. 


€uicaeo: Lyon & Healy. 

New York: C.H. Ditson & Co., 867 B’dw’y 

PHILADELPHIA: J. E. Ditson & Co., 1228 
( hestnut St. 


HEADQUARTERS 


TST MAR 


BIBLE HOUSE. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


For the Periodicals and Publications of the 


PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


Pilgrim Series for Teacher and Scholar, 


All the Latest Publications of the Society on Hand. 


school for $3.50, postpaid. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER—Five dollars’ worth of Reward Cards or Tickets sent to any Sunday- 


Peloubet Select Notes 1891. 


Sunday-school Records & Question Books. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


GEORGE WALKER, Manager, 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


Market St., S. F. 


Just | 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKHT STREET, ROOM 45, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


LOS OLIVE COMPANY 


Olives Planted and Cultivated under the Supervision Of 


Adolphe 


Flamant. 


Any person desiring to become interested in growing’olives, 


and the manufacture of olive oil, under the management of an 


experienced person, may secure further information by applying 
at the office of the Company, Rooms j69, §70 and 71 Chronicle 
Building, San Francisco; or, at Los*Guilicos, Sonoma Co., Cal. 


CALL - - FOR - 


eee 


- OLIVE - “BOOK. 
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Dear Paciric: I am sure you will be 
rejoiced to hear of the prosperous con- 
dition of the good work inthis great 
young city of the northwest. Last night 
I was so fortunate as to be present at a 
reception given by the ladies of Ply- 


Our extensive and thoroughly practical 
knowledge in regard to the selection and ex- 
ploration of mineral lands, and tbe proper 
working of mines of all grades, warrants us | 
in soliciting the sttention and patronage of 
those who desire reliable special information 
and prompt service in determining the in- 
trinsic and market value of mineral proper- 
ties and developed mines. 


our General Association. It was a great 
meeting, and it was good to be there. 
- ‘To hear the reports of great debts lifted, 
as at Pasadena, Plymouth church, Los 
Angeles, and Pomona, and of a great 
plan to wipe out the larger debt on our 


CROSETT.—Died, in Alameda, July 4, 1891, 
James L. Crosett, beloved husband of Eliza- 
beth D, Crosett, and father of J. F., A. A., 
E. F., Crosett, Mrs. A. B. Perry and Mrs. 
Horace D. Ranlett, aged 75 years 4 months 
and 9 days. 


J. L. Crosett, who died in Alameda, 


Everything in these lines with which 
to furnish a home completely. 
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£4 
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Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 
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Los Angeles First church ; andthe great 
plan of President Baldwin to secure the 
control of an electric plant for Pomona 
College, which, in its income “will be 
worth more than an endowment of a 
million of dollars,” is enough to make 
One catch one’s breath, and exult with 
almost a rapture at God’sgreat goodness 
to us. But this does not tell the whole 
story of progress. Almost every point 
in our whole Association is in a healthy 
state of upbuilding. Redlands, San 
Bernardino and all its outlying work, 
Highlands, Ontario, South Riverside, 
Sierra Madre, Monrovia, Santa Ana, 
Buena Park, Perris, San Jacinto, Escon- 
dido, all the churches in Los Angeles 
that have pastors, in fact, all our 
churches, would have to be put into the 
list to exhibit completely the progress of 
our work. Forty-two per cent. of their 
membership, added during the year past, 
tells in a word the good story. Some 
are most notable cases. Take the On- 
tario church. When the present pastor, 
Rev. A. E. Macy, came, there was just 
the shell of a chapel, with a debt of 
$3,000, and only seventeen members. 
In a little more than two years the mem- 
bership has more than trebled, the debt 
has been wiped out, the building finished, 
a tower added, a bell put into it; the 
church has come to self-support, and is 
making benevolent contributions to the 
great missionary societies ot between 
$100 and $200 each annually. 

The Pomona church and the church 
at Redlands, with a larger membership, 
have done the same things, only propor- 
tionally larger, according to their num- 
bers. Rev. L. H. Frary and Rev. 


mouth church, to their new pastor and 
wife, Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Nutting. 
Since the great fire, this church has been 
worshiping in a temporary building—a 
kind of barnlike structure—but comfort- 
ably seated and carpeted, and in this 


the reception was given ; the seats being. 


cleared from the center, in fact, from the 
entire room, saving a row about the 
sides, and clusters of chairs here and 
there for weary ones. It was a most en- 
joyable occasion, the great room being 
filled with one moving company of old 
and new, some of the organizers of the 
church in 1870, and some only a few 
months in the State, all showing by their 
glowing faces and warm hand-clasps 
how cordial a welcome they gave the 
young pastor just come to them from 
the larger city of St. Paul. But though 
a city of greater population, it could 
hardly be one of wider field for labor and 
usf¢fulness, or greater future possibilities. 

The new building is now rapidly ris- 
ing from a broad and deep foundation 
of gray sandstone, and they expect to oc- 
cupy it Thanksgiving Day. The loca- 
tion is central, the church enthusiastic, 
the pastor full of earnestness, and grand- 
ly equipped for his great mission. With 


the blessing and guidance of our Heav- ‘ 


enly Father, we have every reason to ex- 
pect great things from this people. Com- 
ing so recently from our more restful and 
quiet life in California to this country of 
wonderful resources and ceaseless activ- 
itv, one can but feel its future is full of 
rich promise. May the coming years 
give perfect realization to highest mere 


of progress in righteousness | 


July 4th, after a sickness of nearly one 
and a half years, was one of the early 
pioneers. The records of the Pioneer 
Society show that he arrived in San 
Francisco on October 31, 1849, per 
steamer. t'e engayed in mercantile 
pursuits and occupied a large stote, 
where the Custom House now stands, 
when the great fire of ’51 burned out 
his firm. 

After this fire, which proved so dis- 
astrous to many, he removed to the 
mines, locating in Grass Valley, Nevada 
county, and engaged with the late John 
A. Collins in quartz ‘mining. ‘They 
built the first quartz mill that was put 
in operation in that county. Hor- 
ace Greeley of New York had an in- 
vestment in the enterprise. He con- 
tinued mining until 1863, when he sold 
all his property to the late Joseph Wood- 
worth of Ophir fame, and moved to 
San Francisco, where until within a few 
years he followed general business with 
more or less success. Mr. Crosett died 
at a ripe age, and had the pleasure of 
seeing his children enter man’s estate 
and settled successfully in business. 

Mr. Crosett will be remembered by 


many of the ministers of religious de- 


nominations as one whose house was 
always open to any of the clergy who 
chose to make it their resting-place. 
Rev. W. W. Scudder officiated at the 
funeral in Alameda, assisted by Rev. 
Walter Frear, who for some years was 
Mr. Crosett’s pastor in Grass Valley, 
where he and Mrs. Crosett, who survives 
him, were members Of our Congrega- 


tional church, and leaders in a choir of 


Mineral Jands and mines examined, report- 
ed upon, and accurate descriptive drawings 
made of thesame. Mining machiner and 
supplies of all descriptions selected. Deeds, 
contracts, agreements, and all other papers 
required in mining tran:actions, drawn upin 
legally correct form. Purchases and sales 
of mineral lands and mines negotiated. 


F. Sletcher, A.J. Robinson, 4G. L. Brown, 
Examiner of Mines. Sec. & Treas. 


A thimbleful of ract weighs more than a 
pailful of Tazory. Everybody knows that the 


‘‘DOMESTIO’’ leads the trade in all practical 


improvements. 
J. W. BVANS, General Agent, 
29 POST ST., SAN FRANOISCO 


M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


BUTTER 


Cheese, Fk ggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
Honey and Cranberries. 
Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 ¢ enter Market 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415 San FRANCISCO, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bellis of Pure Copper and Ti~ r Cho 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FU 
AFRANTED. Catsiogue sevt Free, 


VANOUZEN TIFT, Cincinnati, O, 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


Manager. | 


Assistant 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY. 


THE LARGEST CO. WEST OF N. Y. 
NSURE IN THE 


FUND 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


its 


401-405 CALIFORNIA aT., 8. F., 
8. W. Cor. Sansome. 
D. J. Staples, President; Wm. J. Dutton, Vice- 


President; B. Faymonville, § Secretary ; George H. 
. B. Levison, Marine 


ecretary; J 
Secretary. 


DENTIST. 


DR. FRANCES C. TREADWELL 


_ OF PHILADELPHIA. 
1504 Market St., - Booms 13 & 14 
Opp. New City Hall, S. F. 


Having had daily charge of the human 


mouth for many years, combined with close 
practical study, 1 am compe'ent to execute 
all branches of dentistry. Extracting made 
easy with anesthetics. 
work executed. Natural expression restored. 
Gen: Jemen’s, as well as ladies’ and children’s, 
teeth treated. 


All styles of plate 


Office Hours: to4P.M 


G. D. MAYLE, 


Bakery, Confectionery and Coffee Parlors 


($8 FOURTH STREET. 


Branch 427 Montgomery 8t.., San Francisco 


TELEPHONE 5219. 


[HATS & CAPS 


The Fireman’s Fund Ins. Co. has less at risk in ; 
8. F. in proportion to its assets than the average 
of companies favorably patronized, having 
agents scattered throughout the United States. 
Head Office, Company’s Building, 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of | 
E.... 


KEARNY STREET, 
Ber. Buse & Pos - San Francisco 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRIOES 


i214 Market Stree 
above Taylor, 


Branch Store 


We offer for the next th days, to all 
cash buyers, the celebrated | 


HUMBOLDT WASHER 


Which bas sold heretofore at from $10 to $12 


FOR $6.00. 


The bottom clear out of prices on many 
manufactured articles. 
to values. Send for our 40-page catalogue, 
the Home Circle giving figures on every- 
thing you use or need. Address 

SMITH?S CASH STORE, 
416 & 418 Front 8t., San Francisco 


Do not be misled as | 
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